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THIS MONTH’S COVER: Marines march North Ko- 
rean prisoners to the rear after a brisk fight in the foot- 
hills in the background. Stripped of uniforms and with 
hands locked over heads, the prisoners are marched along 
the pattern formed by rice paddy dams in order to pre- 


serve ripening rice crops. Rice is the main item in the 


Korean diet. 








Picture credits: All pictures official Army, Navy, Air Force, 
or Marine Corps photos unless otherwise credited 
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THIS MONTH AND NEXT — Now that the big 
November issue has reached you, the Editors would 
like to take this opportunity to thank all those who 
have written in complimentary letters concerning 
this issue. Also, with pardonable pride — we hope, 
we would like to call to the attention of those who 
have not seen it, the 13 November 1950 issue of 
TIME Magazine. In The Press section, page 81, 
TIME devotes more than a column to a discussion 
of the GAZETTE and its Anniversary issue. To 
the best of our knowledge, this marks the first time 
for the GAZETTE to receive such recognition 
through the pages of one of the nation’s leading 
news magazines. 

The January GAZETTE will conclude Hanson 
Baldwin’s Okinawa: Victory At The Threshold, 
first installment of which appears in this issue, as 


well as other articles of general interest. 
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cepted, these are paid for at prevailing space rates. Mate- 
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A lping to Get Things Done 
re He 
Manne It takes many things, all put together, to That is the vital human force that puts life 
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Message Center 








Guerrilla. . . 
Dear Sir: 

Congratulations to you and Col Samuel B. Griffith, II on 
the fine article GUERRILLA. (July-August Gazettes.) 

His statement, “the history of guerrilla warfare can not be 
ignored,” is certainly true. In addition to the history written 
by Col Griffith, I’d like to point out that before the Revolu- 
tionary War, Gen Braddock was killed and almost all of his 
force cut to pieces by Indian guerrillas (The English said the 
Indians fought lixe guerrillas): one of the few who escared 
was the first citizen of the U. S., then known as George 
Washington, the only member of the force who knew how to 
fight Indians. 

The Colonel’s statement, “it (guerrilla warfare) may not be 
fully appreciated in 1950,” is true because few of us have 
been exposed to this type of warfare. The full force of its 
importance hit me last week when a new draft field manual, 
FM 31-20 (Draft) titled OPERATIONS AGAINST 
GUERRILLA FORCES, now being processed for publica- 
tion, was given to me for study and recommended changes, 
additions, and corrections. In order to “fully appreciate” guer- 
rilla operations, one has to read only that section of Chapter 
One on World War II guerrilla activities. The statistics in 
that section will amaze you. 

In conjunction with Col Griffith’s articles, I recommend 
that FM 31-20 be read by all Marines. FM 31-20 may be 
published and distributed by this fall. 

O. F. PEeatross, 
Maj, USMC 


More on Guerrilla . 
Dear Sir: 

Having just finished reading with pleasure the last instal!l- 
ment of Col Griffith’s Guerrilla, I venture to add a few 
words on the subject. The Colonel’s concluding remarks in- 
clude the statement that “there is no evidence that guerrilla 
action in a major war of the future has received such recog- 
nition.” The French at their Ecole Superieure de Guerre 
are currently giving the problem considerable recognition. In 
many of the tactical exercises the vital importance of the 
security of rear areas is stressed. Student officers learn only 
too well the reductions in front line strength which security 
against guerrillas impose. On the organization of the French 
National territory into Military Regions existing in peacetime 


2 


there is, in wartime, superimposed the organization of a 
theater of operations. Problems of the command and hence 
responsibility for fixed facilities as well as temporary facilities 
together with their security in regions and theaters of oper- 
ations are being studied. I will admit that no “doctrine” has 
yet been established on countermeasures to be taken against 
partisans, but no officers leave the Ecole de Guerre without 
the impression that the problem is vital and must be care- 
fully considered in the field. 

In regard to the operations of friendly guerrilla forces the 
French do not feel that a guerrilla movement should spring 
forth on its own initiative. They conclude that partisan war- 
fare cannot be improvised but should actually be part of the 
plans which are made by a nation in peacetime to assume its 
defense. They agree that control should be decentralized but 
that guerrilla operations should conform to a general plan; 
hence under close liaison with the military command. Peace- 
time preparation for guerrilla operations should include: (a) 
the organization of command; (b) recruiting of suitable 
(high quality) personnel, their instruction and equipment; 
(c) selection of suitable areas (i.e. forests, mountains and 
swamps) from which guerrillas can operate; (d) the creation 
by education and propaganda of a public opinion favorable 
to guerrilla operations. 

It must also be remembered that the more unsavory aspects 
of guerrilla operations don’t often get into print. Among 
these may be cited the fact that criminal elements with no 
thought other than personal gain can, under the cloak of 
patriotic guerrillas, rob and pillage to the detriment of the 
movement and security of the populace. Then too, against 
a determined enemy guerrilla operations may result in ex- 
treme measures being taken against all classes of civilians. 
For these and other reasons the need of a well-planned and 
controlled guerrilla force is obvious. The French take into 
consideration that reprisals against civilians for guerrilla actions 
may be so severe as to warrant their temporary discontinuance 
and a shifting to more subtle types of operations—such as 
the ineffective soldering of connections in radio sets which 
the French had to build for the Germans in the last war and 
which occasionally are still found in French units to the dis- 
gust of communication officezs. 

In conclusion may I also add that the Swiss Army, I am 
told by one of their officers, has also given the problem of 
organizing guerrilla forces much thought. And they, too, it 
appears, feel that a good guerrilla force is a military force 
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the SPERRY A-12 Gyropilot*... 


is Boeing’s and the U. S. Air Force’s choice for the B-47B 

Boeing Stratojet, because of its ability . . . already proved on the 
Boeing Stratocruiser . . . to provide smooth, precise automatic 
flying under all flight conditions. 

















@ The Gyropilot does for the pilot of the B-47B . . . a military 
jet of 600-miles-per-hour speed and over 2000-mile cruising 
range . . . what it does for the pilot of the commercial airliner. 







@ It gives him complete automatically-stabilized control of his 
aircraft through all weather even at high speeds and high 










| * altitudes . . . enables him with the automatic approach control 
to make automatic approaches through low weather ceilings in 
rough air. 







@ Today, many leading airlines . . . in continuing efforts to 
improve schedule reliability and make service increasingly inde- 
pendent of weather . . . are using the Sperry A-12 Gyropilot to 
supplement their flight personnel’s skill and experience. 
*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








GYROSCOPE COMPANY 






DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION, GREAT NECK, NEW YORK * CLEVELAND ¢ NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE 

















Life Insurance 


for 


Commissioned and Warrant 


Officers 


United Services Life Insurance Company 
1600 Twentieth Street, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 








EVERYTHING MARINES NEED 


In Uniforms, Suits and Accessories 









Our store is taking orders 
now for Tan Gabardine 
Uniforms while the cloth 
is available. 


We have complete Marine Corps swords 
available now for immediate delivery 


Since 1918 


A. M. BOLOGNESE & SONS 


Tailor and Haberdasher 
Quantico, Va. 
Marine Outfitters Exclusively 
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and like all good troops require careful training, excellent 
organization and firm control. 
Victor J. Croizart, 


LrCol, USMC 


From Guerrilla’s Author . . . 
Dear Sir: 

I am in complete accord with Major Atkins’ strong dissent 
to the statement in Part 1 of my article Guerrilla that the 
airplane can be of “little, if any, use in directly combatting 
them (guerrillas) .” This is a loose statement, not particularly 
clarified by the word “directly.” Specifically, the aircraft can 
supply anti-guerrilla mobile columns, it can evacuate their 
wounded, fly replacements to them, transport them and their 
equipment, drop “friendlies” and agents into territory known 
to be pro-guerrilla. 

But with rare exceptions the airplane will not be able to 
apply its weapons directly to guerrillas. At times it may. 
If we have excellent intelligence that guerrilla leaders are 
to gather in a specified area for a conference, or that guer- 
rilla units are—or are to be—in a particular place, we cer- 
tainly could and should use aircraft to attack them, either 
alone or in conjunction with a ground attack, as circumstances 
dictated. However, the very nature of guerrilla action is 
such that these opportunities will be few and fleeting. When 
they occur, they should be exploited. 

I hope this clears up my position and removes the stigma 
of “inflexibility of thought, which in dealing with guerrilla 
situations will certainly be fatal.” 

SAMUEL B. GrirFitH, II, 


Col, USMC 


Rifles for Marines .. . 


Dear Sir: 

Maj Anthony Walker’s article in the September GazettE, 
Rifles For Marines is one of the most common sense, short, 
and to the point articles published in the Gazette for a long, 
long time. It should be required reading for our policy 
makers who may have lost sight of the small picture as it 
effects those junior officers and non-coms on the lower levels. 
For that matter, it may very well effect the efficiency of the 
Marine Corps as a whole. 

Not only does our series peacetime T/O, applied to the 
ride company or battalion level, limit leadership opportunities 
for junior officers and non-coms, but it also violates the basic 
principles on which all our tactics are based. The triangular 
organization forms the basis for all our tactics in offense or 
defense. The maxims: Two forward, one back, or hold out 
a reserve and so forth are familiar to us all. What reserve, 
base of fire or maneuver element is left in the rifle company 
with the two and only platoons already on line. An impro- 
vised maneuver or reserve element, of course, could be built 
up from spare parts and company headquarters personnel, 
but that leaves much to be desired. How much more effective 
would be three somewhat smaller ride platoons in the com- 
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The Ship Control Console 
is another important example of 
RCA’s skill in research and engineering. 


SHIP CONTROL-at your fingertips! 


ORTY-NINE INSTRUMENTS and controls . . . formerly 
| Sowa in confusing array about the pilot house... 
now consolidated in this compact console. Not only 
is this a great simplification of the problem of ship 
control, but a real saving in topside weight and space. 

This new convenience, developed in close co-opera- 
tion with the U.S. Navy, represents the most modern 
advancement in the progress of ship control ... a 
process which has been going on since man first 
ventured on the open sea. With the passage of years, 
every new device which has been introduced to the 
ship’s bridge has consumed a little more of the steadily 
diminishing area of deck and bulkhead space. 





With the Ship’s Control Console, the first step has 
been taken in the direction of consolidating the most 
essential instruments and controls on a single console 
... within an arm’s length, and within the view of a 
single pair of eyes. 

ee e e@ 


Consideration of problems such as were presented by 
the Ship’s Control Console are the daily concern of 
RCA engineers. The activities of RCA embrace all 
phases of research and engineering in the science of 
radio communications and electronics on land, sea, and 
in the air. . 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, N.S. 
In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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pany. Junior troop leaders in Korea in the early days of the 
war had this frustrating fact thrust before them time and 


time again. 
Good Lodg ing I have had brief experience in the last war with the three 
man fire teams which Major Walker mentions. They will 
and work in combat, have worked, and seem to offer an excellent 
solution to our present peacetime T/O. The abolition of the 
Excellent F ood platoon guide and two platoon runners in peacetime is also 


a very sound suggestion. It would not adversely effect the 
efficiency of our rifle platoon to any great degree. As a 
rifle leader through several operations during the last war, 
I can also attest to the fact that the rifle platoon commander 
(as he’s now called) and the platoon sergeant must many 
times control the fire and maneuver of the platoon by per- 
sonal contact with squad leaders. Remote control a la platoon 





mesenger may sound fine on paper, but on the ground, 
Our Coffee Shop aggressive personal leadership often spells the difference be- 
specializes in seafood and steaks. tween success and failure. 
The Marine Corps is supposed to be ready for any emer- 
gency at any time. Only by such a revision of our organiza- 
tion as Major Walker suggests can we do this and provide a | 
RIVERVIEW HOTEL hard core of experienced regulars on which to expand in 
wartime. 
Quantico, Va. Dean N. McDowe tt, 
Capt, USMC 





Continued on Page 8 











THE EASIEST-WRITING 
PORTABLE 
EVER BUILT 





The New Royal Quiet Deluxe! 
With The Sensational Automatic Margin-Setting System! 


Only Roya! Has The Dual Magic Margin! 
New Keyboard — New Controls — New Built-In Quietness — New Picture Window Visibility — New 
Paper Lock And Support — And 17 Other New Improvements! 


A Standard Typewriter in Portable Size — Rugged Enough for Field Service! 
— An Evaluated “Best By Test’’ Exclusive — 

Available To The Service For Professional Use — $83.51 (List: $98.25). Shipped By Express or Parcel 

Post — COD If Desired) Terms Available For Officers in Virginia, D. C., and Maryland 


EVALUATORS LTD. 


Quantico, Va. 


G. O. Van Orden Flora Van Orden 
BrigGen, USMC, Ret'd Showroom: Woodland Drive Sales Manager 
President Triangle, Virginia Phone: Triangle—80-J 
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SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 











BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 


The dependable performance of Sikorsky helicopters in Korea has 
earned rotary wing aircraft a permanent, indispensable role in 
modern military operations. 


Here are some of the essential tasks Sikorskys have been perform- 
ing with distinction, day after day, on missions flown by the 
Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Air Rescue Service of the Air 
Force: 


Rescuing the wounded and flying them back to rear-line hospitals 
Detecting mined waters 

Providing quick liaison between ship and shore 

Snatching downed pilots from behind enemy lines 

Fishing airmen from the sea 

Guiding isolated troops to safety 

Enabling spotters to trace enemy infiltration movements 
Transoorting medical personnel and supplies to battle areas 
Carrving vital messages to and from mountain outposts 

Flying reconnaissance patrols over enemy lines 


Many of the tasks assigned to Sikorskys are impossible for any 
other vehicle - ground or air - to accomplish, Others are jobs 
that helicopters can complete in a fraction of the time needed 
by ground transportation. Still others are brand-new military 
assignnents made possible by the helicopter's special capabili- 
ties. 


In short, the military potential of the helicopter is exvanding 
every day. Sikorskys, the only helicopters to serve in World 
War II, are again demonstrating their versatility in a war zone 
where their proved maneuverability, ruggedness and adaptability 
really pay off. 


STXORSKY AIRCRAFT 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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DECEMBER & JANUARY SPECIAL 


Elastique Battle Jackets 
$19.50 


Marine Officers’ Greens 
$69.50 


Beaver Overcoats 


$59.50 


Beaver Short Overcoats 
$42.50 


These prices prevail until present 
stocks are depleted. 


The Marine Shop 

A & N TRADING CO. 
8th & D Sts., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Next door to Bank in Quantico 















INSURE IN 
YOUR OWN 
ASSOCIATION 


Get 
Sound and 
Practical Insurance at Lower Cost 
AUTOMOBILE, HOUSEHOLD & PERSONAL EFFECTS 


In effect, your United Services Automobile Asso- 
ciation is an organization of officers and warrant 
officers who pool their funds for mutual protec- 
tion. There is no profit. In over a quarter century 
of service, this plan has proved its effectiveness 
in consistently large savings to its members. 
Take advantage of this well established, low- 
cost insurance plan, now! 


ITED SERVI 


Dept. G. 1400 E. Grayson Street 
San Antonio 8, Texas 














Uniform Code... 


Dear Sir: 

Col Bigler, in his concise exposition of the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice, has achieved his purpose nicely. He 
has pointed up terms that escaped the attention of this writer 
in the reading of Public Law 506 as set forth in the Navy 
Department Bulletin. (The Marine Corps Gazetre may 
take a bow as having more reader interest). 

For years, as unit commander, men have appeared before 
me to have the various factors of their respective misde- 
meanors presented and evaluated. Based on this evaluation 
a judgment was rendered, for or against the offender, and 
a fitting punishment awarded. While the man on the other 
side of the desk may not have been entirely satisfied, no 
serious objections have been encountered. 

It was always thought that this procedure was impartial 
and employed certain mature judgment; in short, judicial. On 
encountering, in the Marine Corps Gazette, the term “non- 
judicial” as referring to the substitute nomenclature for mast 
punishment, office hours, or Commanding Officer’s Punish- 
ment, recourse was made to the Winston, College Edition, 
Dictionary. There it was found that “judicial,” as affected by 
the prefix “non,” has the following definitions: 1. Not per- 
taining to a judge nor to the administration of justice; 2. 
Not preceding from, nor in‘licted by, a court of justice; 3. 
Partial; 4. Not functioning as a judge; not involving judg- 
ment. 

Legally, the term “non-judicial” is probably a satisfactory 
demarcation of the types of military justice; but to the layman, 
the majority of those concerned with the results of the 
U. C. M. J., the terminology seems unfortunate. 


J. M. Ranck, 
Col, USMC 


Case Against the Poncho... 


Dear Sir: 

Since my enlistment in the Marine Corps (May 1938) I’ve 
been trying to find just one good practical use for the Marine 
poncho. Jn my opinion there are quite a few Marines who 
no doubt have been looking for the same thing. 

I think most Marines who were in the Pacific (WW II) 
thought they had solved the problem when they started using 
ponchos as a roof over the foxholes. There still remained 
the problem of closing the hole for the head in order to make 
it water-proof, which I’ve found to be quite a job at times. 
We found ourselves right back where we started from. 

I haven’t mentioned wearing a poncho, because most Ma- 
rines agree you would only wear it, if there were no room in 
the pack to carry it. 

Television, I’m beginning to find, is a wonderful invention. 
(Television—Ponchos??? Just a minute!) About two or three 
months ago I purchased a television set. The first night I 
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Phosphatizing, Rust Proofing and Paint 
Bonding Chemicals 


SPECIFICATION NUMBER ACP SPECIFICATION CHEMICAL 
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(See also U.S.A. 3-213) 
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U.S.A. 51-70-1 
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Finish 22.02, Class C. .'Granodine” (Dip, Spray and Brush grades) 


U.S.A. 50-60-1 .........Granodine” (Dip, Spray and Brush grades) 
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ED: ne cited s os ons sceebabhieness sens “Lithoform”’ 
Navy Aeronautical M-366 2... ccc cccccseesccecscces “Permadine”’ 
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Rust Removing and Metal Conditioning Chemicals 


SPECIFICATION NUMBER ACP SPECIFICATION CHEMICAL 
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Metal Cleaning Chemicals 
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sat down and watched the TV show, “Beat The Clock” 
(this is one of those shows similar to “Truth Or Conse- 
quences,” where the contestants get doused with iced tea, ice 
cream, etc.) How do these contestants keep from getting their 
clothes wet and soiled? Ponchos! That’s right, they wear 
ponchos. 

I’d like to suggest that our Quartermaster contact the 
director of “Beat The Clock,” and start bargaining to get rid 
of the poncho now. 

I can really say that I have seen ONE PRACTICAL USE 
FOR THE PONCHO! What about you? 


James L. Barnes 
MSgt, USMC 


Problem of Tags .. . 
Dear Sir: 


With all the noise about unification in the recent past, why 
not a little of oneness within the Marine Corps? Specifically, 
in the matter of base licensing of automobiles and the inter- 
base recognition of tags, why not some lessening of dupli- 
cation? 

Because of the loopholes in state laws, a periodic automotive 
checkup, or an initial inspection, as a base license requirement 
is a sensible precaution. And, of course, the need for some 
sort of identification of base-permissible cars is evident. But 
why not the same requirements and procedures on all bases 
and why not recognition of one posts’ tags by another post? 


How is this to be accomplished? By simple liaison between 
provost marshals of the bases in a general area, such as the 
east coast or even the entire continental limits. Liaison in 
this case, merely being an informal exchange of letters agree- 
ing on the principles of licensing and then “you permit my 
tagged cars on your reservation and I'll permit yours on my 
reservation,” if there is a question of sovereignty. By identi- 
fying procedures, the process of acquiring post tags at a 
new post would lessen the normal confusion attendant to 
transfer. 

My experience has been localized to the east coast. Just 
recently, for example, I visited both Camp Lejeune and Cherry 
Point and at both places, I was stopped at the gate with a 
“where are you going ... . how long. . . . your license and 
name please .”” and then the unnecessary issuance of 
guest tags or stickers, notwithstanding the state license and 
the home post license. This constituted a nuisance and a 
wasteful duplication as well as making me wonder whether 
we were all Marines or a bunch of separate outfits. Rather 
exasperating also, in view of the rigid requirements of Quan- 
tico as compared to the looser Cherry Point, that I knew 
only a year ago. 

During wartime there is a possible objection on this inter- 
base recognition due to security and the ease of duplication 
of another post’s tags to the unfamiliar sentry, but that is 











a trouble at any time even with your own post tags. The 
logical stopgap to this, is to check the now almost useless ID 
card. 

A simple briefing of entrance booth sentries then, would 
eliminate this need for double licensing and the unnecessary, 
unvoiced resentment, caused by not being treated as a brother- 
in-arms just because you are not based at the same post or 
station. Just one of the little thorns that could be removed. 


R. D. Dern, 
2ndLt, USMC 


NSLI Hidden Benefits . . . 
Dear Sir: 


I have read with much interest MSgt Bois’ excellent article 
on National Service Life Insurance. I do believe Sgt Bois 
could have elaborated a bit more on some of the hidden 
benefits in NSLI. Two important factors which the sergeant 
passed over were Total Disability and Waiver of Premium. 
The former may be added to any policy in force by executing 
the required form, VA-9-1606, or may be taken out at the 
same time original insurance is bought. By the payment of 
several dollars a month, the insured is guaranteed an income 
while he is totally disabled. This income is at the rate of 
$5.00 per month per $1000.00 of insurance covered by the 
total Disability Income Proviso. 


The “Waiver of Premiums” proviso is an integral part of 


k Plugs. Their high quality 
apread use in all types 
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all NSLI policies and is free. Should the insured become 
totally disabled for a period of six consecutive months, or 
more, the premiums he would normally pay are paid for him 
by the government. Furthermore, the insured may, while in 
a waiver of premium staus, convert his term policy to a perma- 
nent plan of insurance and have the cash value accrue even 
though he has not paid a red cent. If this isn’t manna, 
what is? 

There are two points on which I disagree with Sgt Bois. 
He states when a term policy is administratively renewed by 
the Disbursing Branch, Headquarters, Marine Corps, and this 
administrative renewal reaches the man, he may agree to the 
checkage or “all monies already deducted will be returned by 
credit to your account.” Marine Corps General Order No. 
12, paragraph 7 states “Retroactive stoppages of administrative 
allotments are not authorized, except where the insured has 
previously taken action to convert his insurance.” 

Point 2—Term insurance does have cash value, while the 
amount of cash value is small, still it is there. 

The foregoing paragraphs have been offered in a construc- 
tive sense and not in an effort to tear apart a well prepared 
treatise on a subject of interest to all Marines. 

James S. Furst, 


WO, USMC 





Don’t Forget Your Bound Volume. 
See Page 64. 
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- HEADQUARTERS, 
U.S. MARINE CORPS 


® WITH THESE PAGES THE GAZETTE BEGINS A GET- Gen Clifton B. Cates, Commandant, U. S. Marine Corps. 
acquainted series of pictures of the eight major posts of 

the Corps: Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps; Parris 

Island; Quantico; Camp Lejeune; and on pages 52 

through 59: Cherry Point; San Diego; Camp Pendleton; 

and El Toro. Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, while 

not a post in the same sense as the others, is included 

because of its importance as the command and control 

center of the Marine Corps as a whole. 

Most Marines, in the course of their service, serve at 
several of the widely-scattered major posts, but their 
chances of seeing them all are rather remote. For that 
reason, and in an effort to give all its readers a common 
knowledge of what our big posts look like, the GAZETTE 
has assembled this picture collection. 

Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, has not always 
been at its present location in the Navy Annex, Arling- 
ton, Va. Its first Washington location, after moving from 
Philadelphia in 1800, was a tent camp on the hill at 23d 
and Constitution Avenue. That same year it moved to a 
building opposite the White House, and in 1804 re-located 
at Marine Barracks, 8th and Eye Streets, SE, where it 
remained until 1901. Several more moves to office build- 
ings in downtown Washington brought it to the Main 
Navy Building at 18th and Constitution Avenue for six 
months in 1941, and then to its present location. 
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ABOVE: Navy Annex, home 
of Headquarters, Marine 
Corps. Overlooking such 
notable spots as the Penta- 
gon, Arlington Cemetery, 
and other famous Washing- 
ton monuments, this struc- 
ture is the nerve center of 
the Corps. Here are all the 
major offices, including that 
of Gen Cates, the Comman- 
dant. RIGHT: Gate to Hen- 
derson Hall, barracks for 
Marines attached to Head- 
quarters. Named after for- 
mer Commandant Archibald 
Henderson, this group of 
buildings contains many of- 
fices as well as sleeping 
quarters. Women Marines 
were quartered here during 
World War II. 
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ABOVE: Aerial view with H&S Battalion Barracks in 
foreground. Beaufort River is seen in background. BE- 
LOW: New island chapel built during World War Il. 


LEFT: Copy of memorial to 
Jean Ribaut who landed at 
Parris Island in 1562 helps 
form main gate of Corps’ 
East Coast Boot Camp. The 
Post was set up 26 June 
1891 under command of 
IstLt Charles H. Lyman 


_(Ret’d MajGen in 1939). 


Used primarily as recruit 
depot since 1917 when 
Corps took over entire is- 
land. Island was called Port 
Royal prior to this time. BE- 
LOW: “Iron Mike” stands 
with raised pistol in memory 
of Pl Marines who were 
killed in World War I. 
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MajGen Robert H. Pepper, 
Commanding General, Ma- 
rine Corps Recruit Depot, 
Parris Island, South Carolina. 








UPPER RIGHT: Post Headquarters Building, administrative heart of Pl. LOWER LEFT: Staff NCO Club built in 
1944 for more than $50,000. LOWER RIGHT: Golf Course Club House, scene of the 1949 All-Navy Golf Tournament. 


RIGHT: From the air we get 
a bird’s eye view of Parris 
Island’s main station area 
looking west. In the fore- 
ground on Beaufort River is 
the Post Dock and Barge 
Slip. Parris Island is con- 
nected to the South Caro- 
lina coast line by a bridge. 
New Marines arrive on the 
island via that bridge and 
remain until their basic 
training has been completed. 
As can be seen by this pho- 
tograph the main station is 
laid out like any modern 
small city. The statue shown 
on page 14 is located in the 
triangle in middle of photo. 











Entering the front gate into the Marine Corps Schools 
at Quantico. The Provost office is in the background. 


ABOVE: This memorial has been dedicated to the 
Marines who gave their lives during World War |. It is 
located in front of the disbursing office, formerly the Post 
Headquarters. LEFT: Completed just prior to the close 
of the past war, this building serves nearly all of the needs 
of the post troops. Here Marines find: Post exchange, 
hostess house, cafeteria, beauty parlor, cobbler shop, post 
office, library, museum, offices, bowling alleys, and thea- 
ter. LOWER LEFT: Headquarters, Marine Corps Schools. 


MajGen Franklin A. Hart, — 
Commandant Marine Corps — 
Schools, Quantico, Virginia. — 








UPPER LEFT: Marine Corps Aviation Technical School 
located at the air station at Quantico. Marine Aviation 
has been dedicating a great deal of its time to coordina- 
tion between aircraft and ground troops. UPPER RIGHT: 
Waller Hall, Commissioned Officers’ Club overlooking 
the post. ABOVE: Marine Corps Air Station as seen 
from the air. Separated from the rest of the post by 
RF&P railway, the air station is entered by overpass lo- 
cated at right. The Infantry Demonstration Unit is 
housed in barracks at far right. MIDDLE RIGHT: The 
Enlisted Men’s Club, reputed to be one of the best in the 
nation. Large television screen is club’s biggest drawing 
card. LOWER RIGHT: The Amphibious Warfare Juni- 
ior School is located just outside the sentry gate. 
BELOW: The Senior School offers top level instruction. 
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MajGen Ray A. Robinson, 
Commanding General, 2nd 
Marine Division and Camp 
Lejeune. 





The World’s most complete amphibious training base, spacious Camp Lejeune offers a pleasant sight. The long, straight 
roads and grassy parkways are among the best kept in the entire Corps. Here the Second Marine Division is undergoing 


training. ABOVE: The front entrance to the camp indicates to the visitor the beauty of the post. The gate faces the 
low-cost housing project at Midway Park. Some of the quarters can be seen through the pines in this picture. LOWER 
LEFT: An aerial view of the traffic circle located in the heart of Camp Lejeune. Headquarters building is located 
at the left. This circle forms the hub of the post and most of the major activities are located on the four roads that 
make up the wheel. LOWER RIGHT: Flanked by the twin cannon of its saluting battery, Building No. 1 is the nerve 
center of the Camp. Here are housed the administrative offices and the Camp Headquarters. 
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ABOVE: Famed for the Leauty of its stained glass win- 
dows, the Protestant Chapel is centrally located at Had- 
not Point. UPPER RIGHT: Marston Pavilion, favorite 
dance spot of Marines. It contains more than 11,000 
square feet of floor space. SECOND RIGHT: The En- 
listed Club House features a snack bar for thirsty golfers 


in from the 18-hole course. THIRD: Facing the Atlantic 
Ocean at Onslow Beach, the Enlisted Beach House serves 
as an off-duty summer resort. BELOW LEFT: One of 
the largest theaters in the South has air conditioning and 
cushion seats. BELOW RIGHT: When Marines bring 
their families to Lejeune for a visit, the Hostess House 
offers them residence. There is a cafeteria in the building. 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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Air Evacuatio 


By Maj Richard J. Ofstad 


e MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL FACILITIES IMPROVED SO 
greatly during the interval between World War I and 
World War II, that deaths as a result of failure to receive 
prompt medical attention became practically non-existent. 
Casualties requiring hospitalization were moved from 
the beaches to hospital ships by landing craft, or evacu- 
ated to rear area field hospitals by air transports, fur- 
Met nished by combat air transport units such as the Marine 


; ae Corps’ SCAT and TAG, Navy’s NATS aircraft, or the 
Progress in evacuating combat casualties is clearly dem- 


onstrated in these two photographs. ABOVE: Wounded Army Air Force's ATC and Troop Carrier units. This 
Marines ready for evacuation from Bougainville, 1943. prompt action saved thousands of lives of Marines and 
BELOW: At Korea, in 1950, helicopters were used often soldiers on beaches and battlefields in every war theatre; 
to lift casualties from inaccessible forward combat areas. but did the military provide full protection for the 
wounded in every case? Could additional lives have been 
saved by more efficient evacuation? Would the system, 








as used, be effective in cases where air superiority is in 
doubt? Will the old methods serve in a future war? 
The answers to these questions will only be known 
when we are able to ascertain exactly what type of war 
will be fought in the future, and where, and with what 
evacuation equipment available. However, we can bene- 
fit from the lessons learned during World War II, apply 
existing and probable international law to the subject, 
and thus intelligently plan a course that will furnish a 
sound basis for a solution to the problem should another 
war commence. 

In order to gain an understanding of the problem, it is 
necessary to briefly review international law as it applies 
to hospital ships, hospital or ambulance aircraft, and cer- 
tain applicable portions of international air law. 
International Law, as regards the sick and wounded in 
time of war, has developed since about the time of the 
American Civil War. The need for established rules was 
shown in the Crimean War, from 1854 to 1856, and in the 
first years of the American Civil War. 

The first governmental action, on a large scale, was 
undertaken by the United States in 1863, through the is- 
suance of liberal regulations on the subject.! 

A convention, known as the Red Cross Convention of 
1864, formed at Geneva, Switzerland, and formulated the 
basis of future thinking and law in this field. Naval war 
was not included until the Hague Conference of 1899 


1General Order No. 100, U. S. War Department, April 24, 1863. 





Marine observation planes were used to fly out badly 
wounded Marines in southern Okinawa, 1945. Landing strip 
was improvised from a straight, narrow stretch of road. 






















adapted the 1864 Geneva Convention principles to Mari- 
time Law. The regulations established form the basis of 
present day international law on the subject, although re- 
visions have been made to incorporate later develop- 
ments.” 

Briefly, current law provides certain immunities for 
bona-fide hospital ships. They may not be captured while 
hostilities last, and they must be respected by the bel- 
ligerents. Hospital ships are charged with the duty of 
affording relief and assistance to the wounded, sick, and 
shipwrecked of the belligerents without making any dis- 
tinction of nationality. 

These ships may not be used by their governments for 
any military purpose. They are forbidden to interfere or 
hamper any combatants. They may be controlled or 
searched by the belligerents, ordered to take certain 
courses, and may even be detained when circumstances 
warrant. Hospital ships are no longer entitled to protec- 
tion if they are employed for the purpose of injuring the 
enemy. 

Military hospital ships are distinguished by being 
painted white outside, with a horizontal band of green 
showing. Hospital ships, other than military, differ in 
that they show a red horizontal band. Their distinguish- 
ing flag, in conjunction with their national emblem, is a 
white flag with a red cross. 

This international emblem was adopted in respect to 
the efforts of the Swiss government in the sanitary field. 
and is formed by a reversal of the Federal colors.’ All 
small craft used for hospital work must be distinguished 
similarly. No other type vessel is allowed to use these 
distinguishing signs, in peace or war. 

Since the invention of aircraft, and their application 
to war uses, war has assumed a third dimension. War no 
longer includes only battlefields and fronts, but must in- 
clude all regions which the belligerents own or occupy, in- 
cluding air space. This change necessitated a new field in 
International Law, with regulations necessary for inter- 
national control in peace and in aerial war. However, so 
far as aerial warfare is concerned, there is no presently 
existing convention that can be relied on as a source of 
International Law applicable to war conditions.* Because 
of the desperate need for such legislation, a number of 
attempts to provide codes for aerial warfare have been 


2Notably Hague Convention X, 1907. 

3Article 19, Geneva Convention of 1929. 

4Lecture of Mr. John C. Cooper at the U. S. Naval War Col- 
lege, December 20, 1948. 





What are the provisions of International Law with regard to hospital ships and hospital or ambulance aircraft? 





made. A Commission of Jurists met at the Hague (1923) 
and produced a proposed code, but their efforts have 
never been adopted as a convention and have no iegal 
force. In 1939 the Harvard Research in International 
Law included “Aerial War” as a subject in their pro- 
posed draft convention, also never adopted. The eminence 
of the jurists involved, and the thorough studies made, 
make these codes important in international principle, and 
their principles are recognized by most nations. 

In view of these difficulties, and because of the similar 
war time uses of aircraft and surface vessels, the trend, 
not universally accepted, has been to assimilate aircraft to 
ships, and to apply the laws of war at sea, so far as is 
practicable. 

The application of aircraft to the sanitary field has re- 
ceived some international attention. Actually, there is a 
small amount of accepted International Law contained in 
treaties and conventions. As early as 1919, the Air Navi- 
gation Convention at Paris, France, granted the same im- 
munities to aircraft engaged exclusively in ambulance 
work as is granted to hospital ships. 

The 1929 Geneva Convention for the “Amelioration 
of the Condition of the Wounded and Sick of Armies in 
the Field” covered the subject more thoroughly. Because 
of its importance to the air evacuation problem, Article 
18 of the Convention is quoted herein: 

ARTICLE 18 

Aircraft used as a means of sanitarv transportation 
shall enjoy the protection of the Convention during such 
time as they are exclusively reserved for the evacuation 
of wounded and sick and for the transportation of sani- 
tary personnel and material. 

They shall be painted in white and shall bear clearly 
visible the distinctive sign mentioned in Article 19 along- 
side of the national colors on their upper and lower 
surfaces. 

Excepting with special and express permission, a flight 
over the firing-line, as well as over the zone situated in 
front of the major medical dressing stations, and in gen- 
eral over any territory under the control of or occupied 
by the enemy shall be forbidden. 

Sanitary aircraft must comply with all summons to 
land. 

In the case of a landing thus required or made acci- 
dentally upon territory occupied by the enemy, the 
wounded and sick, as well as the sanitary personnel and 
material, including the aircraft, shall benefit by the pro- 
visions of the present Convention. 
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The pilot, mechanics, and wireless operators who have 


been captured shall be returned on condition of only 
being utilized in the sanitary service until the termina- 


tien of hostilities. 





#® How HAVE NATIONS at war conducted themselves in 
accordance with these international regulations and estab- 
lished principles? In World War I, the major belligerents 
on both sides of the conflict, were parties to one or the 
other of the 1899 or 1907 Hague Conventions, or the 
Geneva Conventions of 1864 and 1906. The belligerents 
found the provisions difficult to observe, even when 
willing, so that there were many accusations of violations 
of the conventions. Many of the accusations were well 
grounded, some even to the extent that they could be con- 
sidered atrocities. 

One case, notable because of its connection with the 
use of a hospital ship for military purposes, was that of 
the Ophelia, a registered and bona-fide German military 
ship. This vessel was seized in prize and condemned by a 
prize court, because evidence showed that the ship had 
been employed in reconnaissance work. Although the Ger- 
mans made the usual claims for immunity of a hosiptal 
ship. the illegal usage of the ship caused the British 
seizure to be upheld by the courts.° 

The Geneva Convention of 1929 made an effort to over- 
come the difficulties of observance of the regulations en- 
countered in World War I, so that on the eve of World 
War II, it was hoped that the situation was well taken 
care of. 

This did not prove to be the case. The alleged viola- 
tions of the 1929 Geneva Convention equaled those of 
World War I, including the bombardment of Red Cross 
hospitals, sinking of hospital ships, and cases of atrocities. 

The second World War saw air evacuation become a 


5The Ophelia, Law Reports, 1915 and 1916. 
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Typical of the hospital ships used dur- 
ing World War II is the USS RESCUE. 
These ships may not be used by their 
governments for any military purpose. 


large scale enterprise. In the earlier phases of the war, 
relatively little air evacuation was conducted because of 
the scarcity of suitable aircraft, but as Allied aircraft 
production boomed, so did the evacuation system. In the 
later battles of the war this type evacuation of wounded 
was relied on more and more. On the Normandy land- 
ings, airstrips were prepared almost immediately, so that 
air transports could commence operation. In the Pacific 
amphibious war. Iwo Jima and Okinawa saw air evacua- 
tions on a large scale. 

It should be noted that no attempt was made to comply 
with international law as to the use of air transports for 
sanitary flights. Incoming flights to combat areas were 
utilized for military purposes, and the required distin- 
guishing markings were not used. 

The reasons for not following International Law on 
these flights are probably many and varied. No doubt 
two of the major reasons were that the aircraft were 
desperately needed for military purposes in most cases. 
and that most air evacuations were made in areas of little 
or no enemy air opposition, or where Allied air superiori- 
ty had been established. Because of the above, little would 
have been gained by assigning large numbers of aircraft 
and crews purely to the sanitary service. 

Future wars probably will present more difficult prob- 
lems. It can be anticipated that future amphibious or land 
warfare battles will be conducted without United States 
overall air superiority. Also, it is probable that as tech- 
niques change and advance, air evacuation will be essen- 
tial immediately after troops hit the beach. The landing 
area may be inland because of the forseeable use of para- 
troops or helicopters. Therefore, the simplified program 
of using military air transports for evacuations may bhe- 
come dangerous, if not impossible, in many cases. 

It is essential that evacuations be conducted quickly 
and safely. If military transport aircraft cannot be used. 
other methods must be available. This could consist of 
the use of fleets of designated, reported, and bona-fide 














hospital air transports which could operate safely, under 
the provisions of existing regulations, as soon as suitable 
air strips could be prepared. These aircraft could pos- 
sibly be made available by use of obsolete civil or military 
transports. 

There are difficulties, which might often be insurmount.- 
able, in the above method. The range from friendly air 
fields might be prohibitive for the aircraft available, 
pilots, crews, and aircraft might be too scarce to allow 
their assignment to the sanitary service exclusively, or 
the opposing force may refuse to recognize and respect 
the planes. However, the idea warrants attention because 
of its status in accordance with existing International 
Law. Pilots and crews could be assigned from civilian 
ranks or from military crews not available for combat 
duty. Also, if the enemy belligerent is sincere in his re- 
spect for the sanitary service, badly needed evacuation to 
adequate hospital facilities might be made available to 
wounded, who would otherwise lose their chance for re- 
covery. 

A second solution, particularly applicable to modern 
amphibious warfare, would be the use of helicopters for 
evacuation. The advantages of this plan are immediately 
apparent. Evacuations could be started almost as soon as 
a landing is made. Wounded could be flown to a field 
hospital, in land warfare, or to a hospital ship, in am- 
phibious warfare, for immediate treatment. There may 
even be future cases where this type of evacuation will 
necessarily replace surface boats entirely. 


® AGAIN, CONDITIONS OF THE BATTLE would determine 
whether combat useful helicopters could be utilized, or 
whether it would be necessary to equip each hospital ship 
with its own evacuation craft for this purpose. In this 
connection, it should be remembered that combat helicop- 
ters would be prohibited from evacuating directly to a 
hospital ship, because their landing aboard would be con- 
sidered using the ship for military purposes, if the heli- 
copter took off for further military flights. The hospital 
ship would then lose its protection under the law. 

Most of the disadvantages listed in the case of airplanes 
are solved by the use of the helicopter. The problem of 
enemy respect might be increased, however. It is forsee- 
able that an enemy would be highly distrustful of this 
method of evacuation, because of the ease with which his 
opponent could combine military missions, such as re- 
connaissance, with the sanitary missions assigned. 

The entire evacuation problem must remain unsolved 
at present. During peacetime only future planning can or 
need be accomplished. This planning must take into con- 
sideration all of the possibilities that may enter into any 
future war. The planners must include provisions for 
various conditions under which battles may take place, 
both as to battle conditions and as to geographical loca- 
tions. 
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The Navy has ordered a number of Kaman helicopters of 
the liaison type for quick conversion to ambulance duty. 


It may be that conditions will necessitate, or prove de- 
sirable, a similar air evacuation program to that followed 
during World War II, possibly with the addition of mod- 
ern adaptations. This possibility necessitates readiness 
of combat air transport units for the possible assignment. 
It causes aviation planners to include evacuation equip- 
ment requirements in combat air transport purchase con- 
tracts. Air transport pilots and crews must remain 
abreast of the medical staffs’ programs. Further, it effects 
the ground combat units in their planning for safe evacua- 
tion of wounded. 

Conditions of any future war or battle may be such that 
the employment of properly designated air transport hos- 
pitals or ambulances may be the preferable or the essen- 
tial means of evacuation of casualties. This necessitates 
planning to cover the possible formulation of a fleet or 
fleets of air evacuation units. In such a case, plans must 
be made for obtaining the necessary number of suitably 
equipped aircraft of the proper type. Pilots and crews 
would have to be made available from civil aviation or 
from military sources, with the probability that military 
personnel could not be spared for non-combat duty. 

Finally, it is highly desirable that planners do all pos- 
sible to develop and plan for the employment of newer 
and more efficient methods of evacuation. The helicopter 
appears to be one excellent method in this category, as do 
tractor type, landing-geared conventional aircraft. All 
possibilities along these lines should be fully investigated 
and tried. 

The problem has not yet been satisfactorily solved. The 
answers to the questions presented in paragraph 2, above, 
have been partially answered by modern methods and 
planning, but the complete answers are in the future, and 
only a proper approach to the problem, through adequate 
future planning and experiment, will furnish the pres- 


ently unknown factors. US # MC 
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@ THE BIG SHIPS CON- 
stantly altered course and 
station, weaving in and out 
like grand ladies in some in- 
tricate, progressive dance 
that was not to end till they 
again dropped anchor after 
more than a thousand miles. 
A few sleek grey frigates and 
corvettes attentively shep- 
herded them along, but over 
the horizon and out of sight, 
the grim battleships and car- 
riers of the fleet lay like 





watchdogs among the unar- 
moured ships and the enemy, 
carrying out yet another of those unexciting but unrelent- 
ing vigils that are the function of established sea power. 
Sailing made but little difference to the daily routine of 
‘the Royal Marine Commandos, which had become estab- 
lished while lying at anchor. The ships were packed with 
men and deck space was as carefully rationed as water. 
Nevertheless, in a pocket handkerchief of space the Ma- 
rine P. T. I.’s managed to develop a short but vigorous 
routine of physical exercise that left even the toughest 
sweating and panting. In other places it was possible to 
sweep aside enough of the crowded humanity to permit a 
short run through on the Bren gun, just to keep the hands 
nimble. Tug-of-war competitions and boxing also helped 
to break the monotony, while every day, every officer 
and man wore his boots and battle equipment for at least 
a few hours so that he should not forget the feel of it. 
When the ships sailed they automatically went “dry,” 
which prompted the wisecrack that “there would be some 
moaning at the bar when this ship puts out to sea.” Still 
there was no very noticeable difference between the weak 
beer served at first and the lime juice that was now the 
ration, while spirits had always been so strictly limited 
that no one particularly noticed their total withdrawal. 


After the convoy had been at sea for some 36 hours, 
all ships’ companies were told to assemble near the loud- 
speakers, when with mounting excitement they heard the 
secret of their destination revealed by Adm Vian. “We 
are sailing,” he declared, “to take part in the greatest 
combined operation in history!” The object was, he went 
on, the invasion of Italy through Sicily. This choice of 
phrase revealed that this was indeed the first blow in the 
grand offensive and the Admiral’s words were greeted 
with a spontaneous cheer from men whose only fear was 
that, even at this last moment, they would be disappointed 





<— British Commandos hit the beach at dawn to make 
the first foothold in the Sicilian invasion. ——> Rear 
Adm Sir Philip L. Vian commanded the fleet which 
transported the Royal Marines to the Mediterranean. 
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and somehow cheated of the opportunity of battle. 

After this announcement the sealed parcels of maps and 
air photographs were torn open and the final stages of 
briefing began. The maps disclosed the immediate ob- 
jective as the Pachino peninsula, the extreme southeast 
tip of Sicily. The Marines were to attack the defenses 
immediately to the west of the narrow promontory of the 
Punta di Castellazzo, the extreme left flank of the Eighth 
Army. 


® THE PLAN was comparatively simple. The landing 
was to be made in a small cove to the west of the Punta di 
Castellazzo. The first obstacle would be this somewhat 
unpredictable cliff. If this proved to be “scrambleable,” 
the troops as they beached would go straight to it. If it 
needed a rope climb, then each craft load would get across 
the beach at top speed and wait in shelter till the climbers 
of the leading troop reached the top and fixed the ropes. 
At the top of the cliff the air photographs revealed a 
track running east and west roughly parallel to the 
coast. This it was decided would serve as an assembly 
point and give direction to the two Commandos when they 
set out for their objectives. The leading troop of No 
41 Commando was given the task of establishing a bridge- 
head, within which the remainder could quickly organize. 
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No 41 Commando then turned right towards the Punta 
di Castellazzo and the Casa della Marza, a strong-point 
immediately inland behind the promontory, which covered 
the only road exit to the west from the main beaches 
where the Canadians were landing. No 40 R. M. Com- 
mando, landing some 10 minutes later, would turn left 
towards the village of Salarino where it was expected the 
enemy would have coastal batteries mounted. 

The ground sloped gently inland from the cliff edge to 
two shallow salt lakes, beyond which it tilted up again 
towards the hills around Ipsica. This inland dip meant 
that the Marines when attacking positions on the cliff edge 
would have their objectives silhouetted against the sky. 
which in the Mediterranean at this time of year is never 
wholly dark. The key to the whole position was the Casa 
della Marza, situated on a spur from which the ground 
sloped gradually east and west towards the main beaches 
and the salt lakes. Once this was taken the western exit 
from the main beaches would be secure. When these de- 
fenses were overrun the role of both Commandos would 
be to hold the left flank of the beach perimeter until the 
lst Canadian Division had landed enough of its heavier 
weapons to exploit inland. Two alternative plans were 
also developed in case either of the ships in which the 
two Commandos were embarked should become casualties, 
in which case one of the units was prepared to tackle the 
tasks of both. By the time the black ball fell, every 
Marine in the two Commandos knew exactly what was 
expected of him. All that was left to do was to get some 


sleep. 


@® ABOUT HALF PAST nine the last meal on board was 
served and the Commandos started to dress for the show. 
As there was plenty of time this became quite an elaborate 
process. First a best pair of socks—a pair once washed 
but with no darns was the ideal. Then one’s best boots, 
well broken in by long marches across the hills of Scot- 
land, dubbined till they were as soft as gloves. Such de- 
tails were important for every well-trained man knew that 
a soldier is as good as his feet. Long drill slacks which 
gave protection against mosquitoes—medical intelligence 
showed that malaria was endemic in the area—short 
puttees and a bush shirt were the dress of the day and 
then the heavy load of equipment, ammunition, grenades, 
ropes, and climbing irons for the leaders. There was 
much hilarity on the crowded troop decks and in the 
cabins where four or five officers were crowded together 
while the final touches were put to the bulky rig, anti- 
mosquito cream applied and personal possessions—photo- 
graphs of wives and sweethearts, watches, fountain pens 
—waterproofed by every improvised means. 

Just before midnight they became aware that the 
steady vibration of the ship’s engines, that continuous ac- 
companiment to every moment of night and day since 
leaving the Clyde, had at last ceased. The great convoy 
was lying at anchor. It was some moments before the 
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significance of this quietness was appreciated. Then the 
ship’s loudspeakers crackled and a well-known voice, that 
of the Senior Naval Officer controlling the landing came 
over. 

“Can you hear me? Can you hear me? Control call- 
ing all Naval personnel and Royal Marine Commandos. 
To operation stations—to operation stations.” 

Heavy boots tramped along the silent corridors now 
lit only by dim blue lamps, and grated on the brass-bound 
ladders as the Commando assembled on the mess deck in 
the order in which they would be called up to the boat 
deck. The hum of conversation died away. Men hitched 
their heavy packs up on their backs and tightened up the 
last straps and buckles. 

“Control calling Royal Marine Commandos.  Davit 
numbers one-—three—five—seven—and nine, muster 
abreast your craft—muster abreast your craft.” 


@ THE MEN IN THE STARBOARD CRAFT filed up the lad- 


ders and doubled along the decks to their positions. The . 


gale had now abated and the stars shone brightly over- 
head. Away on the horizon was a dark line, the coast of 
Sicily, over which hung a long string of brilliant flares 
that made the stars themselves look pale, the flares of the 
R.A.F. who were already at work. The endless roar of 
bombers filled the air, streams of tracer rose slowly from 
the dark coastline and the distant, shuddering thump of 
bombs could be heard. Now the port side troops were 
called up and the tramp of their boots on the deck oblit- 
erated the other sounds till the whole unit stood in silence, 
faces and light tropical uniforms glimmering in the dark 
shadows. 

Slowly the black assault craft swung down from the 
davits till their flat gunwales were level with the deck. 
Then the controlling voice spoke again. 

“Control calling davit numbers one—three—five— 
seven and nine—Embark in your craft, embark in your 
craft.” 

The Marines filed through the narrow sally port and 
jumped down into the well-deck of the swinging craft, 
each man in turn till all were packed in tight, the two 
outside rows facing inward, the centre row sitting astride 
their narrow bench, each man jammed up against the 
pack of the man in front of him. There were some whis- 
pered oaths, a little pushing and struggling as each man 
made himself as comfortable as possible. When the port 
side craft were loaded and everyone in place the silence 
fell again and the long wash of the swell, aftermath of the 
gale made itself heard, as it broke against the ship’s side. 

A few minutes of tension, then: “Control calling davit 
number one — three — five—seven and nine, lower 
awa-ay.” 

The falls whined, the craft swung down the cliff-like 
side of the big transport till, as they splashed in the sea 
their own engines broke into life. Two sailors standing 
fore and aft cast off the hooks and tackle and poled the 
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craft away from the side. Within a few minutes the other 
five craft lowered and the whole force was heaving and 
pitching on the swell. 

For a long time the craft cruised around in circles, 
blue signal lamps occasionally flashing between them. 
Then quite quickly they fell into formation—into divi- 
sions in line ahead disposed abeam to port, or more 
simply, in a column of twos, and gathering speed rapidly. 
set off towards the shadowy coastline. The light of the 
flares had faded but the many colored flak still climbed 
up into the night sky. The white wakes of the little craft 
were luminous on the dark sea as the flotilla bore resolute- 
ly on. Soon, but for a loom of a flakship escorting them 
and lying to port, they were alone, apparently quite iso- 
lated. The dim mass that was Sicily lay on the star- 
board bow, the course of the flotilla being diagonal to the 
line of the coast. The swell was heavy, crashing on the 
blunt ramp in the bows and a rain of cold spray drenched 
the packed benches of Marines in their thin drill shirts. 





UPPER LEFT: Observers, including an American liaison 
officer, look on as British troops make the landing. UP- 
PER RIGHT: Men and supplies went ashore so rapidly 
that there were few losses. ABOVE: When the Marines 
left the barges they found themselves in waist deep 
NaN water. LEFT: Beach secured, their pioneers laid down 
roads so that the heavy equipment could come ashore. 
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Several craft, their noses dipping deeper, shipped water 
over the ramps which necessitated occasional reductions 
of speed. The rush and splash of the sea, the high pitched 
whine of the craft engines did not altogether drown the 
occasional heavy thudding rumble from the shore as the 
bomb loads went down. At intervals the men in the craft 
stood up, one rank at a time, to stretch their stiffened 
limbs, drink in a few gulps of fresh cold air and run 
through some quick loosening up exercises. The land mass 
was much nearer now; the double line of craft seemed 
to be right under its shadow and course was altered until 
the flotilla was steering parallel to the coastline, seeking 
the little cove where the selected beach lay. It seemed that 
no watcher from the coast could have helped observing 
the white wakes that disturbed the smooth heaving waters 
but all was silent. Suddenly a searchlight shot out a 
questioning finger, probing the darkness just behind the 
flotilla. It swept away to the east and began to swing 
back jerkily. At the moment it seemed certain that the 
bright ray must illuminate the two lines of craft it sudden- 
ly snapped off and many a man let go his breath which he 
had been holding in a sigh of relief. A minute or two 
later a gun opened fire, apparently quite close, but it was 
only an anti-aircraft gun engaging the bombers that still 
droned up among the stars. 


® By THAT TIME one or two craft had shipped so much 
water that they were forced to slow down and drop be- 
hind the formation. The Marines in the well decks, knee 
deep in cold water, baled with their steel. helmets while 
sailors at the pumps worked frantically. Men climbed 
out of the well deck and lay on the flat gunwales or the 
coconut matting on top of the engine house to give their 
comrades more elbow room to work. The whole flotilla 
then slowed down for a few moments and altered course 
inshore, deploying on both sides of the leaders into line 
abreast. The engines revved up and their high whine 
grew to a crescendo. The run-in to the beach had begun. 
The small craft raced into the dark arms of a cove. 

Suddenly from the left flank a machine gun began to 
fire. It chattered out a couple of bursts, stammered and 
stopped, then broke out again. A few bullets whined over. 
The beach was narrower than had been expected, with 
long rocky shelves running out to sea. The craft were 
obliged to converge on to a narrower front, slow down 
and feel their way up among these rocky shelves, ground- 
ing quietly. The ramps went down smoothly. Without a 
second’s hesitation the Marines were over the ramps, 
jumping waist deep into the water that was curiously 
warm after the cold sea that had been shipped during the 
run. Their light drill uniforms faintly luminous, they 
poured towards the beach. 

The expected cliff proved to be only a high, light shelf 
of limestone, easily scrambleable. The machine gun un- 
accountably ceased fire as the Marines struggled up with 
their heavy loads. At the top was a high barbed wire 
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fence running between stakes and beyond a shallow 
depression in the sand dunes, covered with coarse grass. 
In this depression the leading troops took shelter while 
they quickly reorganized. The machine gun from the left 
opened up again, the bullets kicking up sand from the 
low bank that sheltered the depression and screaming 
overhead. Beyond was another belt of wire that was 
quickly cut and the leaders pressed on to the narrow track 
inland that had been selected to give direction to the 
attackers. This track, which was farther inland than 
anticipated, was raked by bursts of machine gun fire 
from the position on the left and here some casualties 
were suffered. 


® AFTER A BRIEF PAUSE the troops moved out of the de- 
pression where they had assembled and made for their 
allotted tasks. The first indication of contact was an out- 
break of shrieks and yells from a small hut where the 
Marines with bayonets and grenades burst in upon a 
group of Italians hardly yet aroused from sleep. Soon 
streams of red tracer from the Bren guns shot out to- 
wards the little headland on the left where the lively 
machine gun had been sited, and that machine gun fired 
no more. A signal from a blue torch out to sea called in 
the second Commando, No 40, to the beach. In a re- 
markably short time the crowd of men who had been 
gathered in the depression had disappeared, fading com- 
pletely into the night. 

Soon bursts of tracer from the right showed that con- 
tact had been made with the defenses. Here the Marines 
crawled through the high grass almost up to the enemy 
position unobserved. Suddenly, just ahead of them, an 
Italian jumped up out of the grass and ran wildly away. 
A grenade, thrown by a Marine, dropped just in front of 
him and he ran full into the burst. With a wild scream 
he threw up his hands and ran back, only to be shot down 
as the attack went in. The whole battle lasted little more 
than an hour. Echeloned in from the cliff-top, each troop 
in turn tackled the enemy gun positions sited on the 
cliff edge, quickly overwhelming them. The Punta di 
Castellazzo was occupied without opposition after a 
strengpoint at the base of the headland had been over- 
come. Moving swiftly to the west, No 40 Commando 
easily overran the enemy positions in their way. The 
coastal batteries at Solarino proved to be empty positions, 
the guns had never arrived. As dawn broke, the Marines 
joined hands with the Seaforth Highlanders of Canada as 
they came up from the main landing beaches, where they 
met no opposition, while a pincers movement of two 
troops crushed out the half-hearted resistance in the ap- 
parently formidable Casa della Marza. Full light found 
the Marines in complete possession of the whole area on 
the flank of the main beaches, where already men and 
supplies were pouring ashore in an irresistable stream. 

The first footing of the liberating Armies in Europe 


was won. US # MC 











Marines Corps Memorial 


Under the sponsorship of the Marine Corps War Memorial Foundation, a non-profit organization founded for the 


sole purpose of raising funds toward the erection of an heroic-sized monument commemorating Marines of the past, 


present, and future, a Marine Corps-wide fund raising campaign has been launched. 

The finished product to be paid for by this drive is an immense bronze statue of the Iwo Jima flag raising group 
made famous by Associated Press Photographer Joe Rosenthal’s picture. Sculptor for the monument is Felix de 
Weldon, recently appointed as sculptor member of the Fine Arts Commission by President Truman. Some idea of 
the size of the figures in the group can be gained from its dimensions: overall height, 110 feet; overall weight, 100 
tons. The men in the plaster model above are 32 feet tall; their canteens have a 32-quart capacity. 

The Foundation’s Board of Directors is headed by BrigGen Robert L. Denig, USMC, Ret’d, and includes such well 
known personalities as Gen Holland M. Smith; LtGen Harry G. Schmidt; Fleet Adm Chester W. Nimitz; and Vice 
Adm Ross T. McIntire. First contributor to the fund was Gen. C. B. Cates, Commandant of the Marine Corps, who 
has given the project his full approval. 

The finished monument, cast in bronze, will be erected in the Washington area and will be the first national 
memorial dedicated to Marines. 
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Enlisted Promotions In 
The Marine Corps Today 


By CWO Lionel J. Gelinas 


@® HavinG COMPLETED A FULL CYCLE, WE CAN NOW 
see how enlisted personnel are promoted in the U. S. 
Marine Corps. 

Of the methods employed in the past years to effect 
promotions, it is believed that the present system is the 
fairest method yet devised. It is fair to all personnel 
regardless of rank or specialty. Personal influence is of 
no avail, in fact, promotion is based upon aptitude. in- 
tegrity and leadership ability. 

Let us see how the new Marine Corps promotion sys- 
tem works. It may be said that there are five steps in 
the promotion system and all eligible personnel must 
participate in each phase. 

First: Personnel must be eligible to take a test called 
General Military Subjects Test (GMST). Eligibility is 
established by Headquarters U. S. Marine Corps and is 


based on time in present grade and disciplinary status. 
Effective 1 July 1950, the required time in grade is 
one year for promotion to corporal and sergeant; two 
years for promotion to staff sergeant, technical sergeant 
The time in grade requirement is 


and master sergeant. 
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subject to change from time to time due to the needs of 
the service. Disciplinary status is defined as follows: 
(1) Convicted by a deck court within three months of 
date test will be administered. (2) Convicted by a sum- 
mary court-martial within six months of date test will be 
administered. (3) Convicted by a general court-martial 
within twelve months of date test will be administered. 
(4) In a probationary status, as the result of sentence of 
a court-martial. In addition to the foregoing require- 
ments, enlisted personnel in retraining assignments are 
not eligible to take any promotion test during their quali- 
fying period. Generally speaking, retraining assignments 
are periods of instruction in a school under the cogniz- 
ance of Headquarters U. S. Marine Corps. 

Second: Take the technical test. Technical tests are 
based on the MOS of the individual’s next higher rank. 
Eligibility is the same as for the first step, plus a pass- 
ing score in GMST or be eligible to take the GMST. 
Technical tests not having been constructed for all ranks 
and specialties at the present time, some personnel may 
be promoted without having taken this test. 
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Third: Have a composite score computed by the local 
promotion board. This score is computed in accordance 
with a formula promulgated by Headquarters U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps. At the present time the formula consists of 
the following elements: 


ELEMENT MULTIPLE 
GMST Score __- i eters Bs a Sige Tn oe 1. 
Mrohetencn peace ok ee 10. 
Conduct Mark (average of semi-an mark) __ ees 8. 
Wurcorstinw ‘Raw: Gore an oO 
Months in Service See ee oe CL ee Someta 5 fa Pr 


The following is an example of computation of a com- 
posite score: 


ELEMENT SCORE MULTIPLE SUB TOTALS 
GMST Score 240 1. 240. 
Proficiency Mark 6.7 10. 67. 
Conduct Mark 4.4 8. 35.2 
Months in Grade 28 5 14. 
Months in Service 30 a 6. 
TOTAL COMPOSITE SCORE 362. 


Technical tests are not included in the present compu- 
tation of composite score. However, at such time that 
technical tests are constructed for ali fields, this element 
will be included in the formula. 

Only such personnel as have been assigned a MOS in 
the next higher rank are eligible to have a composite 
score computed. 

Fourth: Depending upon the number of vacancies ex- 
isting in each rank and specialty in the Marine Corps, a 
cutting score is announced by Headquarters U. S. Marine 
Corps for each rank and occupational specialty. This 
information is contained in the directive which author- 
izes commanding officers to effect promotions during the 
promotion period, which is of about three months dura- 
tion . All persons whose composite scores are equal to 
or above the cutting score are eligible for screening by 
the local promotion board. The following is a partial 
extract of the current directive authorizing promotions 
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of privates first class and corporal to the rank of cor- 


poral and sergeant: 

Cutting Score Cutting Score 
for Promotion for Promotion 
to Sergeant to Corporal 

No vacancies No vacancies 


Occupational Field 
01 Personnel and Administration 


08 Field Artillery — 314 307 
14 Surveying and Mapping 310 325 
25 Operational Communication 296 333 
33 Food we See oe ass No vacancies 291 
55 Band _ AeA 297 314 


Fifth: This is the final step in the system for promo- 
tion of enlisted personnel. All persons who are eligible 
for promotion as outlined in the preceding four steps 
and who are not in a disciplinary status (for this purpose 
disciplinary status may be defined as: awaiting trial by 
court-martial, awaiting result of trial by court-martial, 
AOL, AWOL, IHCA or undergoing punishment awarded 
by commanding officer at office hours) are screened by 
the local promotion board. Personnel who may be ac- 
quitted by a court-martial or excused by the command- 
ing officer for an alleged offense may be screened by the 
promotion board during the promotion period. 

The screening by the local promotion board is de- 
signed to eliminate those persons who do not possess the 
necessary attributes of leadership, personality and moral 
character. Those persons whose composite scores fall 
below the announced cutting score will have their com- 
posite scores recomputed at the next promotion period. 

The system outlined in this article also applies to pro- 
motion to the grades of staff sergeant, technical sergeant 
and master sergeant, with the exception that such non- 
commissioned officers are not screened by a local promo- 
tion board, but have their composite score computed and 
selection for promotion made by a promotion board 
convened at Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps. 

Therefore, it is readily apparent that, at last, we have 
a promotion system that is fair to all. The personnel 
that are diligent, have aptitude, are loyal, and that pos- 
sess the necessary attributes of leadership, personality 
and moral character will not have any difficulty in win- 
ning a rapid succession of promotions. 

It may be said that the promotion system and classifi- 
cation of Marines play an important part in the career 
guidance program of the Marine Corps. A person can- 
not be promoted unless the MOS held is promotable, 
i.e., a private first class, who has attained a passing score 
on a GMST, assigned a basic MOS of 0300 cannot have 
a composite score computed until the MOS is changed 
to a corporal level MOS such as 0311, 0333, 0341, ete. 
This promotable-MOS combination applies to all grades. 
In order to be prepared for promotion, all Marines 
should know not only their MOS number and what is 
required of them in their particular specialty, but also 
the requirements of the MOS of the next higher rank. 

US # MC 
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FLYING 





SCRATCH ONE 


SAUCER 





® ARE “FLYING SAUCERS” THE RESULT OF A LACK OF 
knowledge of or familiarity with natural phenomena 
plus some mass hysteria interpretation of meteoric ac- 
tivity? One observer notes that a report of “flying 
saucers’ at one location has recurrent echoes from other 
parts of the country, which would indicate hysteria or 
the seeking of notoriety. Surely, an observer receives 
more publicity in reporting the observation of an un- 
explained “flying saucer” than he would if he presented 
an explanation of some unusual performance of Mother 
Nature. 

Certainly, we have no explanation of why the con- 
veyance itself from another universe would not have 
consumed itself like most meteors generating heat due to 
the friction of entering the earth’s atmosphere at the 
necessarily terrific rate of speed required to be main- 
tained to make the transit from another universe to ours 
if the trip was to be completed in a single Methuselahan 
lifetime. 

If the inhabitants of any universe are so far in ad- 
vance of our civilization as to be able to make the visit 
and return, they must also be sufficiently scientific to 
realize how backward we are, since we appear to be 
unable to interfere in any way with them. 

And if they know what’s good for them, they will 
leave a world strictly alone where instruments of de- 
struction are being so advanced beyond the ethics of 





present day civilization that the probable survivors of 
the next war may well be only cockroaches and nothing 
more. In fact, it would seem to be reasonable to in- 
clude the song, “La Cucaracha” in the next TIME cap- 
sule placed under some deep-seated cornerstone for the 
benefit of cucaracha posterity. 

Another reason for recent individual accounts of “fly- 
ing saucers” might be the great increase in aviation. 
There are planes over all parts of our country where 
meteoric and other phenomena may be better observed 
than from the ground. At any rate, I believe what 
follows is the first reasonable attempt to explain an ob- 
served phenomenon which might have been _ hastily 
claimed as another “flying saucer.” In this instance, at 
least, we can say in naval parlance, “Scratch one ‘flying 
saucer, and return it to Mother Nature’s cupboard.” 

Many people have claimed to have seen “flying sau- 
cers,” but the details surrounding the incident are gen- 
erally too meager to result in any intelligent reasoning 
and we finally have to come down and accept the version 
as a fact or deny it, according to the credibility, sobriety, 
integrity, mental balance, etc. of the individual. Perhaps 
it was for these latter reasons that [ was rather cautious 
about giving any publicity to my experience heretofore. 

What I am about to describe happened one evening 
(about the 13th) in July, 1949, while I was seated with 
my family and friends on the porch of a cottage at Rose 
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Grove, Southampton, Long Island, on the shore of Little 
Peconic Bay. 

The day had been a typical July day, hot in the city 
but not too warm on the bay, and, as I recall it, a light 
breeze was about the only air movement during the day 
and evening. One distinct low cloud hung lazily above 
the bay in the sky northwest from where I sat, and a 
few miles distant. Other clouds were more distant. 

It may be evident to the reader that, for an engineer, 
I certainly did not assemble the numerous facts that 
should have been reported in any good engineering re- 
port, but the reason for that was that I did not attach 
too much significance to what I saw at the time. 

Later, reading reports of others who claimed to have 
seen “flying saucers,” I was somewhat astonished at the 
lack of general information concerning the so-called 
visions, and consequently I started to look further into 
my own experience. 

The sun had set about 7:30 p. m. and darkness had 
set in. The moon was due to rise about 11:00 p. m. 
As we were sitting on the porch, with my line of sight 
in a northwesterly direction, my attention was suddenly 
attracted by an orange-yellow saucer, skimming along 
the under surface of the lone low-hanging cloud at a 
terrific speed. It disappeared at the western edge of the 
cloud. 

I thought at first it might be a meteor, but the saucer 
was too large and too well defined for that. While I 
was thinking about it, approximately 30 seconds elapsed 
when I suddenly observed the same illuminated object, 
but this time in the reverse direction on the under sur- 
face of the cloud. 

Again when it came to the eastern end of the cloud, 
it appeared to evaporate into the air and was no longer 
visible. — 

I was the only one on the porch who had observed 











this phenomenon and when I remarked about it, every- 
one looked, but of course, there was nothing to see. 
Several minutes elapsed and suddenly I saw the same 
thing, and immediately called the attention of the group 
on the porch. They turned quickly enough to just catch 
part of it as it went off the edge of the cloud and dis- 
appeared. I then stated that in the previous instance the 
light had returned after a short time and I would watch 
for it. Sure enough, in approximately another thirty 
seconds the same illuminated object, elliptical from our 
point of view, traveled again in a reverse direction and 
close to the previous path. 

We then carried on a debate concerning “flying sau- 
cers,” of course to no intelligent conclusion. Several 
more minutes elapsed and the same thing happened. 
A “flying saucer” (called that for want of a better term), 
appeared to commence at the eastern edge of the cloud 
and traversed its length on the underside and disap- 
peared as it left the western edge. Once again we waited, 
and again in approximately the same length of time, 
about 30 seconds, the saucer reversed its path and dis- 
appeared off the eastern end of the cloud. 

After that, we watched the cloud constantly, and in 
the next hour the same traversing and counter-traversing, 
approximately 30 seconds between appearances occurred 
perhaps 10 times. 

Then started the debate as to what the “thing” could 
be. Presumably, had we called the attention of the 
neighbors residing up and down the shore line to the 
phenomenon and then had the newspapers informed, 
there would have been another “flying saucer” headline 
because there would have been many people to corrobo- 
rate what we had seen. It is regretted that we did not 





Capt Bassler is Public Works Officer at the Naval Air 
Station, Norfolk. This is his first GAzETTE article. 


Flying Saucers have become a topic of widespread discussion in the last year. 
The author believes that many reports of these strange objects result from observation 
of natural phenomena and lack of familiarity with nature’s atmospheric paintings 
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change our position along the shore line in order to see 
how far to the east or west the same lights could be 
observed. 

Certainly there had to be some explanation for it. 
Even though it was difficult to determine the exact dis- 
tance of the cloud from the observers and the length of 
the traversed section, it was obvious that the distance 
was more than a mile, and since it traversed this dis- 
tance in but a few seconds, the speeds involved were 
astronomical as compared with present day airplane 
speeds. 

However, they all flashed across the sky from the east 
to the west as we viewed them and then reversed the 
field a short time later. There appeared to be a more 
or less regular interval between the passage toward the 
west and the reverse track toward the east but there 
was no uniformity as to intervals between the dual 
appearances. 

It occurred to me much later that somewhere along 
the opposite shore and back inland there might be a 
clear stretch of road, along which an automobile might 
travel toward the southeast, and that in one location, the 
car’s direction, in addition to traveling slightly uphill 
in a southeasterly direction, would turn first slightly to 
the right (or west) and then proceed along the road for 
some distance and finally turn again to the left (or east) 
and that in some manner its headlights would be pro- 
jected on the undersurface of that cloud. 

At any rate, that was the only theory which could be 
developed which would seem to explain in any way 
what we had observed. 

The above incident was recounted to a number of 
people and it was finally determined to secure the vari- 
ous quadrangles concerned, prepared by the Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. Army. The four quadrangles, Southold. 
Greenport, Southampton, and Sag Harbor, were secured. 
These maps were joined together to form a composite 
map of the area. A study was made of the road systems 
to the northwest beyond the cloud position and sure 
enough, we found the theoretical condition assumed 
above, set up in the road system north of Cutchoque 
Harbor. 
It should be noted that at no time was there any beam 
that appeared from the under surface of the cloud back 


(See the accompanying chart). 


to the suspected source. In other words, when using 
a flashlight at ground level, with a focusing beam, not 
only can the illuminated object be seen, but generally 
the beam back to the source of light is clearly distin- 


guishable. 





That was somewhat a puzzle until the ceilometer at 
the Norfolk Naval Air Station was observed. Under 
different atmospheric conditions, it is possible to see 
a clear beam of light from the source to the under sur- 
face of the cloud, with the cloud illuminated in this 
case by a white circle, which of course would appear 
elliptical to an observer several miles distant. 

On other occasions, however, the beam has been ob- 
served to extend only a few hundred feet in the air 
and then there would be a lapse from that point to the 
illuminated portion of the cloud. 

On still other occasions, an intermediate beam of 
light has been observed with no connection with either 
the ground or to the illuminated portion of the cloud. 

In other words, it is clearly demonstrated that whether 
or not we have a beam of light from the source to the 
illuminated object depends solely on the atmospheric 
conditions at the time. 

Thus, is explained the absence of any observed beam 
of light from the source to the under surface of the 
cloud where the so-called “flying saucer” was observed. 

It was assumed that the automobiles were going up- 
hill at the time that the reflected beams of their head- 
lights were observed on the under surface of the cloud. 
A detailed examination of the map does not disclose 
any marked rise and in fact, the reverse might well be 
true, from an examination of the contours. However. 
there is not sufficient detail to come to a conclusion on 
this point either way, since the road system appears to 
be practically level. 

The lack of uniform intervals between the occurrences 
can be explained by the lack of uniform intervals be- 
tween automobiles passing on any given road. The 
fairly uniform interval between the traveling of the 
“flying saucer” in one direction and then reversing its 
field can be readily explained by the distance between 
the two curves in the road. 

The illuminated area of the undersurface of the cloud 
from automobile headlights would appear to be roughly 
a large disc or a saucer and the speed with which it 
traversed the cloud would more or less correspond to 
someone with a searchlight being able to move the re- 
flection on the undersurface of a cloud with great 
rapidity by a small angular change. 


® THEREFORE, | believe that some reports of the “fly- 
ing saucers’ as reported by observers could be explained 
by similar reflections from distant lights on the under- 


surfaces of clouds. Such a reflection would appear to 
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any aviator attempting to close the range. This might be 
interpreted as outdistancing the aviator’s plane at terrific 
speed. 

In one instance, I recall an aviator reporting that he 
had chased a “flying saucer” and he reported that it 
traveled so fast it outdistanced him and disappeared. 
No wonder, if we examine speeds in this case. 

It is estimated that it took the light about four seconds 
to travel across the undersurface of the cloud. That 
checks approximately with the time it would take an 
automobile to traverse the actual road curves at 30 to 
36 miles per hour. 

The cloud length is now estimated at one and a half 


miles. One and a half miles in four seconds equals 


221% miles per minute or 1350 miles per hour, which, 
incidentally, is too slow for any meteor. It does, how- 
ever, correspond with the time estimated for each car to 
traverse a portion of each of the two curves on the 
opposite shore which satisfactorily explains the observed 
phenomenon. 

Then, as a final confirmation—we have the estimated 
30 second pause between the traverse to the west and 
the return to the east. What do we find on the opposite 
shore? We find the distance between the curves on the 
road to be approximately .3 of one mile or 1584 feet. 
The speed of a car traveling 36 miles per hour is 52.8 
feet per second which divided into 1584 feet gives 30 
seconds which was the estimated time elapsing between 
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the end of the travel to the west and the commencement 
of the return trip toward the east. 

Therefore, in this instance it is believed that the above 
explanation of the observed phenomenon is correct. It 
is hoped that in the future, other observers will be more 
interested in producing explanations of observed phe- 
nomenon than heretofore. 

I don’t think the phenomenon could reoccur unless 
there was another low lying cloud and atmospheric con- 
ditions were exactly the same as they were in the early 
evening reported above. It is my thought that what | 
saw was something like a mirage, where the cloud re- 
flected a condition back a number of miles away. 

Certain atmospheric conditions are responsible for 
many unusual phenomena. But few that are noticed 
are reported on by man and in many cases, the individu- 
al so reporting is suspected of hallucinations or plentiful 
libations. 

On the other hand, travelers in full possession of 
their faculties have reported mirages on a desert. When 
the traveler is lost, half dead with hunger and thirst, 
tortured by the heat, who can say whether he has an 
hallucination or whether he actually sees a mirage? As 
a further example of what certain atmospheric condi- 
tions can produce, the following is recounted : 

The Fourth Officer of the Netherlands S. S. Nieuw 
Amsterdam reported that on June 28, 1948 at 11:30 
G. C. T. while steering on course 258°, speed 22 knots 
in position lat. 42° 39’ N. long. 56° 35’ W., a very clear 
mirage was observed. As reported in the October 1948 








Pilot Chart of the North Atlantic Ocean, prepared by 
the Hydrographic Office, Navy Department and _ the 
Weather Bureau, Department of Commerce, the object 
in the mirage was an east-bound vessel Empire type, 
seen with her masts pointing downwards. 

The official report continues: “The sky was partly 
cloudy with a few altocumulus and cirrus and a faint 
cirrostratus covering the sky. The wind was southwest, 
force 1; slight northwesterly swell; barometer, 30.30 
inches and rising; temperature of air, 54.1° F.; sea 
water, 54.9° F. 

“Radar observations placed the ship at a distance of 
22 miles, direction 210°. The phenomenon was visible 
from the boatdeck, 72 feet above sea level, but not from 
a lower deck (65 feet). Also a double horizon was 
seen. The fainter one at an angle of 8’ above the ordi- 
nary horizon. When we saw the vessel on our port beam 
(1200 G. C. T., distance 18 miles), she came in view 
in the ordinary way, after the image had been twisted 
and bent peculiarly. At 1215 G. C. T. (bearing 124°, 
distance 20 miles) the mirage re-acted and afterwards 
disappeared. Often the ship and her mirage were visible 
at the same time. The whole horizon showed double. 
the maximum being 36 minutes of arc above the lower 
one, straight ahead at 1200 G. C. T. 

“The other vessel must have noticed the same particu- 
lars of the Nieuw Amsterdam, as she suddenly altered 
her course and came toward us. 

“The phenomenon was the more remarkable as there 
was only a slight difference in temperature between air 
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and sea water and the air temperatures on lower decks 
showed nearly the same. Probably a greater difference 
in temperature existed in the regions between the two 
vessels as we sailed a few miles north of the approximate 
boundary of cold and warm currents. However, tem- 
peratures of air and sea water repeatedly taken after- 
wards showed no difference worth mentioning.” 

Another example of an atmospheric phenomenon is 
recounted. 

In the fall of 1942, while serving at the Naval Opera- 
ting Base, Argentia, Newfoundland, the men on duty at 
the Harbor Entrance Control Post reported seeing objects, 
which might have been described as “flying saucers”, 
had any publicity been given that subject in those days. 

It will be recalled that the fall of 1942 found German 
submarines taking advantage of the freedom of the seas. 
They were sinking many ships out of the various con- 
voys, since the Navy had not as yet developed the baby 
carrier for inclusion in a convoy for its protection. 

It was just after sunset that the alarm was given and 
all hands rushed to their assigned stations for air raid 
defense. I was in the party that went to the Harbor 
Entrance Control Post and the men in charge pointed to 
the southwest stating that they had seen luminous yellow 
or orange balls that appeared to hang in the sky and 
slowly settle. They at first assumed that German sub- 
marines had fired rockets or flares but the fact that 
































































gravity did not seem to attract the particular objects, 
dismissed that theory immediately. 

At that time, we were operating on advanced daylight 
saving time, about 90 minutes ahead of what the longi- 
tude demanded. 

On the succeeding night, approximately at the same 
time, the same phenomenon was again observed by the 
lookout in a southwesterly direction over the ocean and 
again all hands went to stations. 

The same phenomenon was again observed on the 
third evening and by this time, the interval between the 
successive settings of the sun was determined and it was 
found that the delay in the appearances of the balls of 
fire or “flying saucers” corresponded almost to the 
second with the differences in the times of the setting of 
the sun for the three successive nights. 

It should be noted that it is in the fall of the year 
when icebergs become numerous in the North Atlantic. 
At the time of the above sightings of luminous objects 
in the sky, the sun’s rays would be striking the surface 
of the ocean southwest of Argentia in a tangential man- 
ner. Large icebergs situated at or near the point of 
tangency might well act as a lens or prism and might 
have produced the observed lights on the successive 
evenings mentioned. 

Yes, we need to know much move about Mother Na- 
ture than we do at present. US #@ MC 
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In Brief 








A portable inflatable darkroom capable of pro- 
ducing 1000 nine by nine inch aerial photographs 
per hour, 24 hours a day, has now been developed. 
Thi stent-like structure is 21 feet wide by 16 feet 
high and weighs around 740 pounds. It is built in 
eight sections and can be inflated in six minutes 
and deflated in 25. When completely disassembled 
it can be stored in eight duffle bags and easily trans- 


ported by air to another site. 


Recruit Platoon 100 qualified 100 per cent on 
the rifle range at Parris Island in October to be- 
come only the second platoon to achieve this feat 
in the past seven years. Of the 73 members of the 
platoon, 71 shot 199/250 or better. There were 32 
experts and 2] sharpshooters. Private Richard H. 
Makane, Delray Beach, Florida, (shown below) es- 
tablished a new P. I. recruit record when he fired a 
236. Platoon-mate Roy S. Reed, Rolla, Mo., also 
broke the old record with a 235. (Since going to 
press the GAZETTE has been informed that two more 
platoons, 145 and 146, have qualified 100 per cent. 
Pvt James R. Queen, Canton, Miss., has established 
a new recruit record by firing 237/250.) 








Landing craft move in to the beach at Wonsan 
carrying United States Marines and 10th Corps 


Troops after having been delayed for six days while 
Navy underwater demolition men and mine sweep- 
ers cleared the area of hundreds of mines. Over 
100 ships, filled with some 50,000 troops partici- 
pated in the landing. This invasion in North Korea 
sped up the northward drive of the United Nations 


forces. 


Vewest addition to the Air Force North American 
Aviation F-86 Sabre jet fighter series is the F-86F 
featuring an “all flying tail.” Horizontal stabilizers 
for the F-86E are linked with the elevators for 
coordinated movement. The new Sabre also fea- 
tures other “super controls” to give the world’s 
speed record holding fighter added maneuverability 
and beiter control at very high speeds. 


Restrictions on transportation of dependents to 
Pacific Areas placed in effect on 14 July 1950, have 
been partially lifted by the Navy. Hawaii, Alaska, 
the Philippines, and the Marianas Islands are now 
open to travel of Naval dependents when authorized 
by the Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, or the 
Commandant, Seventeenth Naval District. Author- 
ity has also been given for the shipment of house- 
hold goods under certain regulations not specified. 


The Navy North American AJ-1, large attack 
bomber, is the heaviest airplane ever to land on a 
carrier. Navy pilots recently completed landings 
and takeoffs with this model in carrier operations 
off the Atlantic Coast. Each weighing over 17 tons. 
the AJ-l’s are powered by one jet and two piston 
engines, and have a top speed of over 350 miles 


per hour. 
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Marine Fighter Squadron 323 has established 
two new combat records while flying in Korea. 
Working from the escort carrier Badeong Strait. 
in support of Marine and Army ground forces, the 
unit tallied 2,507.9 accident-free hours during one 
month. Headed by Maj Arnold A. Lund, the squad- 
ron was one of the first Marine. outfits to see com- 
bat in Korea. It supported the First Marine Brigade 
in the original offensive action of the war when the 
United Nations’ troops were pinned down in the 
southeastern defensive area around Pusan. 


Officer training programs are open to all enlisted 
personnel of the armed forces according to a re- 
cent release by the Defense Department. To be 
eligible to apply the men must meet the qualifica- 
tions set up by their particular service. For the 
Marine Corps there are three programs open. There 
is the NROTC being conducted in 52 colleges and 
universities throughout the country; Naval Acad- 
emy’s four year course which is offered annually to 
a limited number of selected personnel; and the 
Naval Aviation Cadet training. 


An atomic-powered submarine, of which the first 
would cost an estimated 40 million dollars or about 
four times that of the present fleet-type submarines. 
might be capable of extending greatly the opera- 
tional range while completely submerged and at 
speeds greater than present surface operations ac- 
cording to a General Electric news report. It was 
indicated that submarines could cruise underwater 
for periods limited only by the air requirements 
of the crew. Weight of machinery would also de- 
crease. 


An automatic pilot for helicopters, the first suc- 
cessful device of its type, has been developed by the 
the Navy. Routine operation of these craft during 
night operations or in instrument weather has not 
been considered safe in the past because of the 
difficulty in maintaining constant stability. The 
new automatic pilot will make possible normal in- 
strument flight and will decrease flyer fatigue dur- 
ing long flights. A Sikorsky HO3S-1 and a Piasecki 


XHJ-1 were used in making the tests. 


Martin P4M-1 Mercators, the Navy’s long-range 
patrol planes, fly in close formation over Patuxent, 
Maryland. While these planes look like twin-engine 


aircraft, each nacelle for Pratt and Whitney R-4360 
piston engines also houses an Allison J-33 jet for 
additional power and speed when needed. For 
their role as anti-submarine planes, Mercators are 
equipped with the latest electronic devices for de- 
tection of the underwater craft as well as armament 
for their destruction. P4M-1ls may be used for mine 
laying, photo reconnaissance and many other useful 
missions. 


More reach has been given to the Air Force’s 
long striking arm, the North American B-45C — 
Tornado four-jet bomber — as wing-tip tanks have 
been added. The tanks pack much more range into 
the plane’s normal tactical radius of over 800 miles. 
Black paint on inside of tanks and engine nacelles 
reduces glare. The bomber carries a payload of 
over 10 tons and is in the 550 miles per hour class. 


Mortality rate in Korean War is lowest in history 
according to Dr Richard Meiling, Director of Medi- 
cal Services. Frora time a Marine or soldier re- 
ceives his emergency tag the death rate is “just a 
little over one per cent.” During World War II 
the lowest rate for the same period of time was 2.7 
per cent. Over 7,000 wounded men have already 
been returned from the battle area, some within ten 
days after they were wounded. 


Staff NCOs in close to 200 different Military Oc- 
cupational Specialties are now being called to ex- 
tended active duty. The call gives priority to assign- 
ment of these men over the earlier call of all en- 
listed volunteers in the ranks of sergeant and below. 
The partial mobilization of reserves is expected to 
be completed about this publication date. 
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® Easter Sunpay, 1945—aAa TIME OF PRAYER AND HOPE 
in a world at war—was a shining day in the East China 
Sea. The ocean was calm, the weather cool, the visibility 
good, the sun strong; the escarpments of Okinawa—dim 
and distant island soon to become forever warp and woof 
of our traditions—were shadowy on the horizon. 

The greatest naval armada in history—more than 40 
carriers, 18 battleships, 200 destroyers, hundreds of 
transports, cruisers, supply ships, net layers, submarines, 
minesweepers, gunboats, landing craft, patrol vessels, sal- 
vage ships and repair vessels, some 1,321 ships trans- 
porting 183,000 assault troops—steamed deep into Japa- 
nese waters. The objective was “Operation Ice-Berg”— 
the seizure of Okinawa, in obedience to a directive from 
Adm Chester W. Nimitz that “forces of the Pacific Ocean 
Areas will establish and maintain control of the ap- 
proaches to the East China Sea by the capture, occupa- 
tion and defense of bases in the Nansei Shoto (Ryukyus 
Islands)... .” 

The start of the operation, after months of intensive 
preparation and weeks of hair-trigger tension that always 
precedes battle, was anti-climatic. The preliminary seizure 
of the Kerama Retto group—‘“Island Chain Between 
Happiness and Good”—was accomplished easily by the 
77th Division, and on 3i March, the day before Easter, 
twenty-four 155mm guns were emplaced on the little 
islets of Keise, within easy artillery range of the Jap 
positions on Okinawa. And on Easter morning, 1945, 
the Army and Marine assault units landed with “almost 
incredible ease” on the west-central coast of Okinawa. 
Virtually no enemy and few defenses were encountered; 


OKINAWA: 


Said an infantryman: “I’ve already lived longer than | thought | would.” 








Ed: This is the story of “The Last Battle” of World War 
Il, the gigantic struggle of Okinawa, which Winston 
Churchill placed among “the most intense and famous 
of military history.” The land phases of that campaign 
have been recounted in detail in Army and other histories, 
but the story of the “fleet that came to stay”—the three 
months struggle of our ships against the Japanese “kami- 
kazes” and the resultant air combats that dwarfed those 
in the Battle of Britain—has never before been told in 
detail. Mr Baldwin has used official records and per- 
sonal memoirs for his source material. 





the “land was dry and green with conifers and the air 
bracing;” the invasion of Okinawa started with good 
omen. 

Okinawa, largest of the Ryukyu Island chain extending 
southward from Kyushu, is a lizard-shaped land mass 
fringed by coral reefs, about 60 miles long, and from 
2 to 18 miles wide. Its two-mile peninsula, just above 
the Yontan airfield, divides the northern two-thirds of 
the island—rugged, mountainous, and heavily forested— 
from the rolling hilly land of the south. It was in the 
southern sector, seamed by escarpments and ravines, 
dotted with ancient Okinawan tombs and limestone caves, 
and with every foot of arable ground planted in sugar 
cane, sweet potatoes, rice and soy beans, that the Japa- 
nese had erected their main defense lines. 

The assault upon Okinawa was a logical development 
of our Pacific strategy; it was “conceived within the 
framework of the general strategy of destroying by 


VICTORY 






By Hanson W. Baldwin 
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blockade and bombardment the Japanese military forces 
or their will to resist.” It was within medium-bomber 
range of Japan, and it was estimated 780 bombers could 
be based there to intensify the assault then being conduc- 
ted by the B-29s from the Marianas. From Okinawa 
and its satellite islets of Kerama and Ie Shima (where 
“Ernie” Pyle was to be killed), planes and ships could 
tighten the sea blockade and could sever virtually all 
Japanese shipping routes. Okinawa was also wanted as 
a staging area and supporting position for what was 
intended to be one of the culminating operations of the 
Pacific War—“Operation Olympic,”—the invasion of the 
Japanese island of Kyushu, 350 miles away, which had 
been scheduled for 1 November, 1945. 

In retrospect it may be argued that the assault upon 
Okinawa was not essential to final victory; less than two 
months after its capture the enemy was ready for peace. 
But at the time the predominant military opinion was 
that Japan would fight on for at least another year to 
18 months. The Japanese defeat at Okinawa was, more- 
over, a major contributory cause for the enemy’s quick 
surrender. The final desperate hope of the militarists— 
to stave off defeat by sinking our fleet from the air— 
was negated, and Japan’s position, after Okinawa, was 
completely hopeless. 

Well offshore cruises famed Task Force 59 under 
“Pete” Mitscher, the admiral with the gnome-like face 
framed in a peaked baseball cap. Southward, where the 
swells of the East China Sea break against the rocky 
pediments of Sakishima Gunto and Formosa, a British 
carrier task force, first to operate in the Pacific, rakes 


AT THE THRESHOLD 


Japanese airfields. Off Blue Beach and Purple Beach, 
the transports and landing ships and cargo vessels are 
laced with the wakes of the small boats and landing 
craft racing back and forth to the beaches. The modern 
miracle of an amphibious landing—an army striding, 
giant-like, out of the sea complete with equipment, food, 
ammunition and supplies—transforms the Ryukyus into 
a kaleidoscope of movement. In the distance, the guns 
of the battleships and cruisers flame and thunder—but 
they are American guns; in the skies, the planes dip and 
wheel and bomh—but they are American planes; the 
enemy is sirangely silent. 

An infantryman of the Seventh Division, the tightness 
gone from his chest, wipes his brow after climbing one 
of Okinawa’s knob-like hills: 

“I’ve already lived longer than I thought I would.” 
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Vice Adm R. K. (“Kelly”) Turner, commanding the 
Joint Expeditionary Force, radios Adm Chester W. 
Nimitz, back in Guam: 

“T may be ¢razy but I think the Japs have quit the 
war.” 

Nimitz comes back : 

“Your message number so and so, delete all after 
crazy.” 

Nimitz’s hard-boiled realism is well-founded. 

The invasion of Okinawa had been envisaged by many 





Naval Academy graduate, Class of °24, Mr Baldwin is 
the military editor of the New York Times. He covered 
both the European and Pacific phases of World War II, 
winning the Pulitzer Prize for his articles on the South 


Pacific. 
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of the planners as a “quick” operation;' the Japs were to 
be overpowered in a month or less by weight of men 
and metal. Cave warfare, and the slow, slogging, bloody 
brutal infighting of Iwo, Tarawa, and the Palaus were 
to be avoided; Okinawa was big enough (it was thought) 
to cut the enemy defenders up into small groups, to out- 
flank them and isolate them, to wage a war of maneuver. 
Intelligence estimated the Japs had about 55,000 to 
65,000 troops on the island and 198 artillery pieces of 
major calibers. But intelligence was to be rudely sur- 
prised; hopes of a quick victory were soon to bog down 
in the cave-pocked hills of Okinawa; 110,000 of the 
enemy were to die, 7,400 were to surrender, 287 guns 


to be blasted before ““The Last Battle” ended. 


The hard truth of battle—the truth of blasted bodies 
and burning ships and scarred and bloody ground—is 
not long hidden. By 5 April, the toiling troops ashore 
commence to come upon the main Japanese defensive 
line, cleverly masked emplacements, caves, and fortified 
positions, wooded ridges, and the strong and ancient 
masonry of Okinawa castles and tombs. The Japs brace 
themselves for a stand to the death: 

“Do your utmost,” they are told: “The victory of the 
century lies in this battle.” 

Afloat, off the beaches, the great armada goes about 
its unending toil; the support forces thunder at shore 
targets; the transports and cargo vessels disgorge the 
supplies; hospital ships embark the wounded, sweepers 
plod their checkerboard course across the waters and 
occasionally the dull boom and the silver geyser of an 
exploded mine marks the reward of their labors. Out 
of sight beyond the horizon, the fast carrier task force 
launches its combat air patrols; the “jeeps” (small car- 
riers) send out their pilots to hunt for submarines, and 
to give direct support to the “dough-feet” ashore. 

The Jap reaction afloat is at first annoying—nothing 
more. The prior surprise attack on the Kerama islands 
has netted a rich haul—350 suicide boats, plywood “spit- 
kids” 18 feet long each armed with two 264 pound depth 
charges. Their commanders and crews, in a conference 
on Okinawa, are isolated when the invasion starts. The 
Jap plan to “blast to pieces” the American transports in 
the first hours of the assault with a “whirlwind” attack 
by suicide boats is frustrated, but gradually little speed- 
boats. hidden and camouflaged in coves of unconquered 
parts of Okinawa and in other nearby islands filter out 
at night to attack the great leviathans of the American 
fleet. “Flycatcher patrols” are established to cope with 


1There were some exceptions. After reconnaissance photographs 
of Okinawa, taken prior to invasion, had been interpreted Adm 
R. H. Spruance recorded in the War Diary of the Fifth Fleet: 
“CTF (Commander Task Force) 58 advised CTF 61 that the 


whole island seemed to be honeycombed with caves, tunnels and 
gun positions. .... He predicted that the going would probably 
be tough.” 
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them; radar screens turn throughout the night. “Bogeys” 
—Jap planes—begin to appear sporadically on the radar 
scopes; the Jap attacks gradually build up. 

The Japanese plans for the defense of Okinawa were 
based upon destruction of the vast American armada that 
made the invasion of the island possible. In the somber 
words of the Army official history Okinawa, The Last 
Battle, the “Japanese high command was determined to 
hold Okinawa and planned to employ the major portion 
of the Empire’s remaining air strength as well as a large 
portion of its (remaining) fleet in an attack on the 
American sea forces. The Japanese hoped to isolate 
and weaken the invading ground forces by destroying 
the American naval units and support shipping lying off 
Okinawa. To accomplish this, they relied chiefly on 
bomb-laden planes guided to their targets by suicide 
pilots, members of the Japanese Navy’s Special Attack 
Corps known as the Kamikaze (Divine Word) Corps. . .” 

The naval fliers (Kami- 
kaze) were augmented for 
the defense of the Ryukyu 
archipelago by army pilots 
(Tokobetsu) and two air 
forces—the 6th Air Army 
and the Sth Air Fleet—act- 
ing under the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Japanese 
Combined Fleet, Adm Toyo- 
da, operated from bases in 





This article first 
appeared in the 
New York TIMES 
in an_ abridged 
form. It is pre- 
sented here in 


complete form. 








Kyushu, aided by smaller op- 
erations based on Formosa. 
These desperate attacks by men who sought to die 
for the glory of the Emperor had had preliminary small- 
scale tryouts in the Philippine and Iwo Jima campaigns 
where the Kamikaze tactics had been so “highly effective” 
that, at the time of Okinawa, all Japanese air fleets “had 
either reorganized or were in the process of reorganiza- 
tion and training for suicide attack operations.” 





At Okinawa, the long shadow of impending terror had 
touched the invasion fleet even before the first landings. 
Indianapolis, flagship of the whole great armada. wear- 
ing the four-starred flag of Adm R. A. Spruance, com- 
manding Fifth Fleet, was hit on the port quarter by a 
bomb-carrying Kamikaze suicide plane on March 31; 
the Murray was damaged by a torpedo; the Adams took 
a suicide hit; the Skylark—strange lilting name for a 
plodding sweeper—was blown up by a mine. Submarine 
warnings were reported from all over the area; the “anti- 
skunk” patrol—established to search for unidentified 
surface vessels picked up on radar screens—was busy, 
and officers-of-the-deck and lookouts searched the seas 
for Jap “frogmen”—swimmers bent on sabotage. On 
1 April—L-Day, the day of the landings, the “Wee Vee” 


“Campaigns of the Pacific War.” 
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Blazing fire dramatically illustrates damage wrought by a Kamikaze plane. 


(the old battleship West Virginia) was lightly damaged 
in an air raid at dusk; on 2 April the Henrico, an assault 
transport with troops from the 77th division, took a 
suicider square in the commodore’s cabin; sailors and 
soldiers died together in the blast and flame. By 3 April. 
the sheltered anchorages at Kerama Retto were beginning 
to clot with limping and crippled ships, and the Com- 
mander, Fifth Fleet, authorized the scuttling of the hope- 
lessly damaged APD Nickerson. But on 5 April, as high 
creaming surf slowed the unloading of supplies, there was 
a welcome note in the after-action reports, Fifth Fleet— 
“There was no enemy air activity in the Okinawa area 
during daylight today.” 

April 6, 1945, is clear, with wind riffling the East 
China Sea. Ashore, around a hill called “The Pinnacle,” 
where Matthew Perry had raised the American flag al- 
most a century before a desperate battle raged—the first 
in a bruising terrible struggle to breach the enemy’s 
fortified Shuri Line. 

Afloat, the great armada is spread wide around the 
island. About 100 miles to the east are the 82 ships of 
Mitcher’s fast carrier task force—Task Force 58—opera- 
ting in an area about 60 miles square. Due south, east 
of Northern Formosa, is a British carrier task force—four 
carriers, two battleships, four light cruisers, eleven de- 
stroyers. Southeast are 17 U. S. “jeep” carriers, their 
planes furnishing air support for the ground troops 
ashore and flying a combat air patrol (CAP) for the 


surface ships. Cruisers and battleships steam back and 
forth within easy gun range of Okinawa’s high escarp- 
ments, shelling the Japanese positions in the Shuri Line. 
Huddled off the beaches are the landing ships, transports 
and cargo vessels which keep the stream of men and 
supplies moving over the coral reefs and through the 
surf to the fighting men ashore. And ringing the whole 
island and the amphibious force, in a great circle, some 
50 miles out from the beaches, are the “tin cans,” the 
“spitkids” and “the small boys” officially designated the 
“Fifth Amphibious Force Area Screen” but universally 
called the radar picket line. 

The “small boys” clustered in 15 main picket stations 
detect the enemy first; the Kamikazes show up as points 
of light on the radar screens long before the diapason of 
their engines can be heard. 

The mid-watch notes enemy snoopers and, before day- 
light, “heavy air attacks.” Nine enemy planes are 
“splashed” in the transport area by AA fire. But the 
“Sons of Heaven,”’—oaths of fealty to Emperor and to 
nation on their lips, sashes wound ceremoniously about 
their waists—are climbing into cockpits of “Oscars” and 
“Vals” at Jap airports all the way from Kyushu to 
Formosa. The day clouds up; by afternoon the sky is 
heavily overcast with clouds, and from all directions the 
“bandits” roar in. The fleet is the target; sink the 
bridge of ships and the battle is won. 

“Flash Red—Sound General Quarters. . . .” 
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The quick “bong, bong, 
bong” of the alarm gong: 
the wail of the bos’n’ pipe— 
“All hands to General Quar- 
ters.” 

The radio-telephone “TBS” 
circuits chatter as the Japs 
bore in, and the “CIC” 
(Combat Information Cen- 
ters) aboard the destroyers 
are a “Babel” of radioed re- 
ports as air raids are spotted 
and defined and our combat air patrol vectored toward 
the enemy in the peculiar code-jargon of war: 

“Pedantic, this is Riverside; I see bogey one eight 


” 


zero. Do you concur—over.”..... 

“This is Pedantic. 

Affirmative. That makes raid three. . . .out. 

The great grey transports and cargo ships, lush with 
men and supplies, are the primary target of the raiders, 
but few “Sons of Heaven”’ reach the center of the great 
armada; fighters of the combat air patrols and the “sky” 
guns of the fleet claim a high toll. But the Nips do not 
die in vain. Between two and six p.m. of this gray and 
somber day 182 enemy planes in some 22 different attacks 
reach the Okinawa area. Many drop bombs or torpedoes, 
but more than a score of them crash into American ships 
in their suicide dives. The victims are mostly the “small 
boys” —the lowly sweepers, the destroyers and destroyer 
escorts and landing craft in the far-flung radar picket 
line, the thin line of “tin-clads” that warn the whole 
armada of the enemy’s approach and direct our defend- 





” 


ing planes to the attack. 


® USS Ropman has her rendezvous with death and 
destiny at about seven bells in the afternoon watch. 

The sea is smooth and Rodman’s white wake scarcely 
roils the surface as she loafs along at eight knots screen- 
ing—with her sister destroyer-sweeper, the Emmons— 
a group of sweepers. The crew is at general quarters, 
but there are no pips on the radar screen when three 
planes suddenly break out of the thick cloud rack close 
aboard and commence a coordinated attack. The guns 
speak but there is little time to pray; many of Rodman’s 
young men, who are in the “full flush of being” at seven 
bells, are charred and inanimate dead a few seconds 
later, snuffed out in the bright flame of life. One Jap 
drops a bomb that explodes in a geyser of salt 150 feet 
off the starboard quarter. A bomb-carrying Val crashes 
into the port side of the main deck at frame 15 and a 
great sheet of flame burgeons over the super structure, 
to be followed seconds later, by a blinding spray of water 
from a near miss close aboard to starboard. 

The whole bow of Rodman is opened to sea and sky; 
the skin of the hull is ruptured by the near miss on the 


4d 





starboard side; the forward part of the ship is flooded, 
and the curling clouds of black smoke and the licking 
tongues of red flame are the somber vestments of re- 
quiem for the mangled dead. 

The struggle for life commences; steering control is 
lost as Rodman backs into the wind to keep the fire for- 
ward, the bridge clear of flame and smoke. The ship 
settles deep; and the main deck’s awash. Overhead go 
the topside weights; jettison the anchor; pump clear the 
ballast. Working near the licking flames seamen man- 
handle the ammunition out of the fire’s path; one shell 
already has detonated in Number One handling room, 
but the rest is rousted out and dumped overboard. Lighten 
the ship, lighten the ship; fight fires; plug leaks! 

By eight bells (in half an hour—so brief a time!— 
the young men of Rodman, those still alive, have looked 
upon the face of violent death and the memory of it 
shall never leave them), by eight bells the fire is under 
control, but the Japs come again, vulture-like to hover 
over the dying. 

They come in swarms and coveys; all over the Okinawa 
area violent air battles rage; Jap planes are falling— 
brief comets cross the seascape—flaming into the waters. 
Rodman gets her No Three gun and automatic weapons 
into action; the tracers are into the skies—and not with- 
out effect; the wounded ship “splashed” a certain two, 
a possible five, of the enemy. Perhaps 30 planes attack 
Rodman, or Emmons or the nearby “spitkids,” but the 
mad melee in the skies between our “CAP” and the 
enemy, the low-flying cloud rack, and the frenetic speed 
of attack and riposte defy accurate count, or precise his- 
tory. 

They come from all directions—the young men of 
Japan who would die for their Emperor—and their 
wishes are fulfilled, as their blazing planes flame, like 
meteors, across the skies. Many of the dying Japs, shot 
down by the “CAP,” crash close aboard Rodman, with 
results—in the calm understatement of the official report 
—‘harrowing to personnel.” One is “splashed” off the 
fantail; its landing gear caroms off the water to within 
30 feet of the stricken ship’s side. A suicider, coming 
in low off the starboard bow, swoops too low; it grazes 
the water and cartwheels and somersaults into oblivion. 
Another, trying to crash Rodman aft, nicks the loud- 
speaker and halyards on the mainmast and snips off the 
trainer’s sight from the starboard 40mm gunmount be- 
fore diving into the sea. 

But some succeed. One Kamikaze almost cuts her 
in two; it scores a bullseye on the port side waterline, 
and ruptures the tinclad Rodman from waterline almost 
to keel. Four five-inch powder charges detonate; most 
of the rest of them in the forward magazine are tum- 
bled and torn, but—miraculously—the magazine does not 
“blow.” A 100 kilogram bomb holes the ship on the 
starboard side, but the bomb does not detonate; it slices 
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through the wardroom and galley ripping the partitions 
like a can opener and comes to rest in the port passage- 
way. Another suicider smacks into the captain’s cabin; 
the flames completely gut the superstructures and force 
“conn” to shift from the bridge aft. Some of the crew 
are blown overboard, some jump. By 6 p.m. Rodman 
is a shambles; with rudder jammed full left, the ship 
steams in circles at five knots speed; a new fire—caused 
by short circuits in her degaussing cable—breaks out in 
No. 1 fireroom and forces its abandonment. 

But by 6:30 of that day, that none who are there will 
ever forget, the wounded are being transferred to an EMS 
alongside. Fifty-eight of Rodman’s crew remain aboard 
as salvage crew; the rest of them—those that still live— 
shift to rescue vessels. Before seven, as the dusk com- 
mences to settle down over the calm waters that have 
quietly closed now over the graves of seamen and air- 
men, the fires aboard Rodman are out, the rudder is 
cleared, the ship is worked up to a speed of six knots, 
and at 3:25 A. M. the next morning, April 7, the torn 
ship limps into Kerama Retto, the bodies of her dead, 
singed and battered, still aboard. Rodman has won; she 
is of the “fleet that came to stay.” 

But Emmons, Rodman’s sister, was not so lucky; she 
“got her’s” that day. The score card was ominous; Em- 
mons had foundered; two destroyers were sunk; an LST 
was burned “end to end”; the Logan Victory, an ammu- 
nition ship, staged an awesome pyrotechnic end after be- 
ing crashed by two suicide “Zekes”; another ammuni- 
tion ship was sunk and nine escort types were heavily 
damaged, one of them by depth charges which had been 
attached to floating planks. The cripples filed into Kera- 
ma Retto; when dawn came they buried their dead. 

But the blanks in the radar picket screen were filled 
in; the unloading continued, and the Jap losses were 
huge—almost 400 planes on April 6 and the early morn- 
ing of the 7th; 300 of these were stopped at the picket 
line at the cost of only two U. S. planes. And this day— 
the 7th of April there died in sudden convulsive shudder 
and pyramid of spiralling smoke the largest ship in the 
world, the last pride of the Japanese Navy, the 18 inch- 
gunned Yamato. Planes of Task Force 58 got her far to 
the north, as she steamed toward Okinawa accompanied 
by one cruiser and eight destroyers in a gallant but des- 
perate effort to drive the brash invaders far from the 
Emperor’s realm. Yamato was attacked by 386 of our 
carrier-based aircraft; she shuddered and reeled to 10 
torpedo hits and five bomb hits, and after hours of agony, 
the water of the East China Sea closed over the wreckage 
of a Japanese light cruiser, four destroyers, and the great- 
est battleship ever built. The cost to us was 10 planes. 

But on this day, too, “large topside fires” swept the 
Hancock, a carrier, struck by a Kamikaze, and a suicider, 
coming out of the soft dusk, roared into Turret Three of 
the USS Maryland and in mast-high clouds of fire and 
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smoke snuffed out instantly the lives of 16 Americans. 
The battleship’s dead were identified—(no easy task, with 
disfiguring wounds and flamed-scarred tissues), tagged 
and placed in canvas sacks, and an entry in the log book 
read: 

“Light rain, overcast; sea moderate.” 

Ashore, as ships and planes slug it out in no-quarter 
combat which will decide the outcome of the land fight- 
ing, the Marines clean up the northern part of the island 
against limited resistance, but the doughboys—driving 
south, meet the enemy’s “iron defense.” Shore air strips 
are operative, and by 8 April, a tactical air force com- 
mand takes over all shore-based planes. 

9 April, the weather is blessedly thick, and high winds 
pile up pounding surf on the reefs and beaches. The 
air attacks are light, but Monssen, in the screen, depth 
charges an enemy submarine, and “wooden debris, cork 
and light diesel oil” come to the surface. More than a 
dozen suicide boats sneak out of Naha in the darkness of 
the midwatch and speed toward the transports; a cargo 
ship is saved when a boat rams a landing ship moored 
alongside. The suicide boats damage a destroyer, but 
the “fly-catcher” patrol picks off five of the splinter fleet, 
and 15 Jap swimmers—some with hand grenades—are 
killed in the water. 

The “Sons of Heaven,” dedicated to “death for the 
Emperor,” come again in great numbers out of the clouds 
on the eleventh, and the twelfth. The Okinawa area is 
only harried on the eleventh; the Japs concentrate on 
Task Force 58, far to the east. Enterprise—“The Big E.” 
—one of the “fighting-est” carriers of the Pacific war, 
takes “considerable damage” from two near suicide 
misses; Essex is damaged; destroyers and DEs get theirs. 
Well into the night, the enemy wings toward death and 
glory; the flash and smoke of AA bursts against the sky 
mark his path of brief climactic fame. A red glow, and 
then a flaming comet arcs across the night sky and he 
plunges deep into the dark waters—a burst of sudden 
flame his sole mark upon history. 

The twelfth—the day of Roosevelt’s death—was a 
great day of great attack. At home, a nation mourned; 
at Okinawa, the news spread suddenly from foxhole to 
flight deck to gun turret, but there was no time to mourn, 
scarce time to pray—for 
death rode the skies. That 
day many an American died 
with the President. 

In the clear bright after- 
noon perhaps 175 enemy 
planes in 17 different raids 
reached the Okinawa area. 
They were met by a strong 
“CAP”; and the _ blasting 
guns of the most powerful 
fleet in history, but they ex- 
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Japanese Kamikaze plane dives into the USS ENTERPRISE off Okinawa, May 14, 1945. Despite the heavy antiaircraft 


fire thrown up by Navy ships, the Japanese suicide planes managed to score numerous hits, many of them disastrous. 


acted their grim and savage toll. The picket line took the 
brunt of it; but the “small boys” stood and died. 

At one-fifty-eight p.m. Cassin Young splashed four 
“Vals,” but took a suicider in the forward engine room 

one killed; 54 wounded. At two p.m. Jeffers, in Picket 
Station No. 12 was lashed by fire from a near miss. At 
two p.m. the new destroyer, M. L. Abolo had her back 
broken and sank “immediately’’—in two distinct parts— 
when a suicider carrying a bomb drove into the after 
engine room and ruptured her keel. Six killed. 34 
wounded; 74 missing. The battleship Tennessee was 
hit; blisters on the /daho were flooded by a near miss: 
the New Mexico was holed by a five-inch shell from a 
shore battery: the destroyer Fellars was badly damaged 
by a suicider; the Oakland, a light cruiser; nine escort 
types; and various other vessels of the miscellaneous 
argosy that comprised the invasion fleet hosed off their 
blood-drenched decks and buried their dead. 

It was not long before, in the foxholes in front of the 
still unbreached Shuri Line, Japanese propaganda leaflet 
proclaimed: 


“We must express our deep regret over the death of 
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President Roosevelt. The ‘American Tragedy’ is now 
raised here at Okinawa with his death. You must have 
seen 70 per cent of your CVs (carriers) and 73 per cent 
of your Bs (BBs—battleships) sink or be damaged, caus- 
ing 150,000 casualties. Not only the late President but 
anyone else would die in the excess of worry to hear 
such an annihilative damage. The dreadful loss that led 
your late leader to death will make you orphans on this 
island. The Japanese special attack corps will sink your 
vessels to the last destroyer. You will witness it realized 


399 


in the near future... .”* 


“ec 


. a grand ‘U. S. Sea Bottom Fleet’ numbering 500 
has been brought into existence around this little island. 

Once you have seen a ‘lizard’ twitching about with its 
tail cut off, we suppose this state of lizard is likened to 
you. Even a drop of blood can be never expected from 


its own heart... .”* 


The 17th April is another bad day; the carrier /ntrepid 
is hit, a destroyer sunk, many of the “smallboys” dam- 

3“Okinawa—The Last Battle.” 

4*The Marines War.” 











The USS MISSOURI receives a Kamikaze plane during 
her stay at Okinawa as a gunfire support ship. 


aged. The “hot corners” of the radar picket line—Sta- 
tions One, Two, Three, and Fourteen—are given a stand- 
ing “CAP” of two planes each and each station is 
“double-banked” with two destroyers, instead of one to 
provide greater anti-aircraft fire power. But Spruance 
reports to “CINPAC” (Nimitz) that “the skill and ef- 
fectiveness of enemy suicide air attacks and the rate of 
loss and damage to ships are such that all available 
means should be employed to prevent furiher attacks. 
Recommend ll available 

attacks with all available 





planes, including 20th Air 
Force on Kyushu and For- 
mosa fields.” 

The attacks are made; the Mr Baldwin  con- 
Nip fields are raked and cludes his story of 
pounded _ relentlessly by the “Fleet That 
bombs and rockets, but the Cémes: te Sus” in 
Emperor’s Special Attack sins Bassin Woaabalie 
Corps is well dispersed and 


carefully camouflaged; the 








suicide raids continue. The 





damaged ships clog the anchorages at Kerama Retto; 
there is a trail of limping cripples all the way across the 
Pacific. The floating docks at Ulithi, the repair facilities 
at Guam, the dockyard at Pearl; the West Coast ship- 
yards work three shifts the clock around; the fire-gutted 
Franklin, damaged in Task Force 58’s preliminary strike 
against Japan even transits the Canal for repairs at New 
York. The riveting gun and the welding torch mend the 
twisted steel and patch the broken bodies of the ships: 
the human bodies are more difficult to repair. 

Day after day, night after night, the melancholy notes 
of taps float briefly above the East China Sea, as canvas- 
shrouded bodies—bluejackets and their officers—lead- 
weighted, sink into the peaceful depths of the ocean, or 
are buried in tenyporary graves on alien soil. 

. “the silver cord is loosed, the golden bowl is 
broken. We therefore, co:nmend the soul of our brother 
departed unto Almighty God and we commit his body 
to the deep.” 

The agony of the wounded—horribly burned and ter- 
ribly torn—is eased by doctors, corpsmen, nurses work- 
ing overtime; the hospital ships, and planes move the 
casualties out of the zone of war. But not without haz- 
ard; the Comfort, fully lighted and plainly marked with 
the cross and green bands of a hospital ship, is crashed 
by a suicider 50 miles south of Okinawa; some of the 
wounded she is succoring and those who give them aid 
die in the shambles of her decks. Day after day, night 
after night the terrible medical routine continues—‘“pa- 
tient with a mass of facial tissue hanging by a shred”; 
“patient with his head fairly cooked’—morphine sul- 
phate, plasma, saline solution, whole blood, splints, open 
wounds, sprinkled with sulfanilamide powder, burns 
treated with petrolatum or boric acid ointment and ster- 
ile dressings, the smell of blood and vomit, ether, bran- 
dy,—morphine, morphine, morphine, blessed relief from 
pain. A medical report notes that “ship casualties occur 
quickly and heavily; human bodies and steel ships fall 
apart. Wounds are frequently destructive, mutilating 
and fearfully mortal.” The ratio of Navy dead to Navy 
wounded is about one to one, far higher than the ratio 
of dead to wounded in the land fighting; for the first 
time in any combined operation, the Navy’s dead out- 
number the dead of the Marines or of the Army, almost 
equal both combined. 

The AA gunners afloat and ashore are “trigger-happy” 
and jumpy; the drone of a plane is enough to start a 
stream of tracers arcing skyward. Some of our own 
planes are shot down; many of our own men wounded 
by splinters of mis-directed shells; Kelly Turner puts out 
a brasque, terse order: 

“The . . . situation where ships were firing at nothing 
is scandalous. No ships will fire now except on personal 
orders of captains. Captains enforce this order.” 


To be concluded next month 
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The U. S. Marines and 


By Philip A. Crowl and Jeter A. Isely 


® SINCE THE END OF THE WAR, THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 
has been deluged with operational accounts of battles 
and campaigns, memoirs of generals and admirals, and 
highly colored resumés by newspaper correspondents. 
So many volumes have rolled from the presses that it 
might appear reasonable to suppose that there is nothing 
left to write about the recent conflict. Closer examination 
of the mass of war literature, however, will reveal that 
there has yet been little attempt at scientific analysis of 
the doctrines and techniques employed in World War II, 
and this is certainly true of the Pacific campaigns as a 
whole. 

The U. S. Marines and Amphibious War, which will 
be published this winter by the Princeton University 


Press, is an attempt to correct this situation. The vol- 
Bi, 


ume was planned not as another history of operations 
but as a study of the Marine Corps’ development of the 
doctrine of amphibious war in the period between the 
two world wars and of the application of that doctrine 
in the Pacific. While the actual events of the amphibious 
attacks are described in some detail, the emphasis is al- 
ways focused on the theory of amphibious war as ex- 
emplified and developed in practice. 

The Princeton study is the end product of an agree- 
ment negotiated in the spring of 1947 between the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps and the President of 
Princeton University and approved by the Secretary of 
the Navy. The Marine Corps and the Navy made avail- 
able all sources save those which might jeopardize cur- 
rent security. which almost entirely post-date World War 


Princeton seminar group: BrigGen H. D. Linscott; MajGen D. R. Nimmer (Ret’d); now LtGen R. J. Mitchell 
(Ret’d); Gen A. A. Vandegrift (Ret’d); Gen C. B. Cates; now MajGen W. E. Riley; LtCol R. D. Heinl, Jr. 

















Amphibious 


II]. The volume was sponsored by the Marine Corps, but 
is in no way an official history. At the outset, the Com- 
mandant stated that any alteration of the final manu- 
script by officers of the Corps would be “restricted to the 
correction of factual data and the deletion of matter 
which may be in violation of then existing security regu- 
lations.” It was further said that the Commandant “will 
have no competence to alter or modify the findings of the 
authors or the conclusions reached in the study.” 

This agreement has been carried out in full by the 
Commandant and his representatives. Deletions from the 
original and final manuscripts made for security reasons 
are so few and so insignificant as to be negligible. 

The authors designated by the President of Princeton 
University were Philip A. Crowl and Jeter A. Isely, the 
authors of this article. Both are officers in the U. S. 
Naval Reserve and served in the Pacific during the war. 
Dr Isely is Assistant Professor of History at Princeton. 
Dr Crowl was formerly Assistant Professor of History at 
Princeton and is now attached to the Office of the Chief 
of Military History, U. S. Army. 

Their work was supervised by an editorial board also 
named by the President of Princeton. This board con- 
sisted of Gordon A. Craig (chairman), Professor of His- 
tory at Princeton; Joseph R. Strayer, chairman of the 
Department of History, Princeton; Robert G. Albion, 
Professor of History at Harvard University; and Francis 
R. B. Godolphin, Dean of the College, Princeton. Dr 
Craig and Dean Godolphin are officers in the United 
States Marine Corps Reserve and both served in the 
Pacific. 

Subject to the supervision of this board, the authors 
have been free to reach their own interpretations. These 
are attributable to the authors alone and are not in any 
way the official views of either the Marine Corps, the 
Department of the Navy, or the Department of Defense. 

The research was done by the authors and by five re- 
search assistants. They were at all times ably and cheer- 
fully assisted in their labors by the staffs of the Record 
Section, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, and by the 
Historical Division, U. S. Marine Corps Headquarters. 

The material was then assimilated, digested, and trans- 
lated into narrative form. Normally the procedure was 


War 


to mimeograph the first draft of each chapter and to cir- 
culate it widely among Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
officers competent to criticize. This resulted in a large 
collection of manuscript replies now deposited under re- 
striction in the Princeton Univeristy Library. Another, 
and to our knowledge unique, consequence was a series 
of seminars held at Princeton and attended by Marine 
Corps officers, the authors, and the Editorial Board. 
These seminars were especially helpful in acquainting the 
Princeton group with the leaders in combat and in cor- 
recting factual errors by opening up new channels for 
documentary study. 

Fully to summarize a study of this scope in the brief 
space of a single article is impossible, but a few high- 
lights can be touched upon. 

At the beginning of World War II, which at least in 
the Pacific was to be predominantly an amphibious strug- 
gle, United States forces had at their disposal a body of 
tactical principles forming a basic amphibious doctrine 
which was proved by the test of war to be sound. This 
doctrine was developed by the Marine Corps and set 
forth in the Tentative Landing Manual of 1934. Four 
years later, it was officially accepted by the Navy and 
three years after that by the Army. 

In the field of amphibious techniques, that is the man- 
ner and means of implementing the working principles 
of getting ashore, vast strides were made by all United 
States forces and their Allies during World War II, but 
the Marine Corps doctrine was so sound that it endured 
the period 1939-1945 with only minor changes. More 
notable, the doctrine was so successful that it supplied 
not only the basic guide for getting ashore on large land 
masses, but also for assaulting small islands, very heavily 
defended at the water’s edge. It was this last feature of 
the doctrine which, combined with carrier air to isolate 
the selected target, made possible the drive across the 
Central Pacific and the rapid defeat of Japan. 

The strategy of the Central Pacific offensive was to 
secure the road to Japan by seizing key bases, neutraliz- 
ing surrounding enemy positions, and pressing forward 
without first clearing out the by-passed zones. It was the 
classic application of the principles of economy of force, 
of mobility, and of concentration. Carrier air, backed by 


Many volumes about the campaigns of World War II have been printed but as yet no 
scientific analysis of doctrines and techniques employed, particularly in the Pacific, 
has appeared. The U. S. Marines and Amphibious War is designed to fill this void 
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surface strength, provided 
the mobility to isolate and 
prepare distant targets and 
marines supplied a large part 
of the brawn required to 
take them. The Central Pa- 
cific drive could not conceiv- 
ably have been undertaken 
had it not been clear by the 
end of 1943 that the amphib- 
ious doctrine developed by 


the Marine Corps and the 





Jeter A. Isely 


Navy was sound. In the Central Pacific the amphibious 
assault meshed with fast carrier task forces was the only 


key to success. 
Between the first landing on Guadalcanal and the final 


invasion of Okinawa, vast strides were made in refining 
the art of amphibious war. Yet the contrast between 
these two operations is not an accurate or just measure 
of amphibious progress between the beginning and the 
close of the Pacific War. It is a distortion in the sense 
that it tends to exaggerate the shortcomings of American 
amphibious doctrine at the outset of the conflict. A close 
examination of the earliest offensive in the Pacific shows 
that the chief shortcomings were not in doctrine but 
rather in the means of putting that doctrine into effect. 
The near disaster at Guadalcanal sprang primarily from 
the early departure of naval support and supply ships 
which in turn was predicated on the inability or pre- 
sumed inability of the fleet elements operating in those 
waters to control the sea and air. Likewise. the flaws 
revealed at Tarawa were in techniques or lack of equip- 
ment rather than in doctrine. The most serious of these 
flaws was the shortage of amphibian tractors which 
caused the assault to bog dowr since there were not 
enough vehicles to transport all the assault troops across 


the offshore reef. 


#® MopiricaTions wrought between 1942 and 1945 in 
the art of amphibious warfare did not seriously affect un- 
derlying principles. These modifications sprang from two 
main causes. The first was production. Quantities of 
new amphibious equipment permitted tremendous en- 

largement of the scope of 





operations as well as a wide 
variety of methods for over- 
coming many of the difficul- 


bdundec ieee can cc ties inherent in landing sea 


shop will provide borne troops on shores held 


copies of this book to by a hostile power. The 
second cause was the refine- 
ment of certain techniques 
which had already been con- 
ceived before the war but 
which needed the experience 


Marine Corps Associ- 
ation members at the 


lowest possible price. 
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of combat itself to achieve any degree of perfection. 
In the first category, the amphibian tractor, the DUKw, 
and the tank landing ship are the most notable exam- 
ples; in the second, the joint assault signal company, the 
underwater demolition team, and improvements in close 
air and naval gunfire support. 

Nowhere in the history of amphibious warfare in 
World War II was progress more rapid or decisive than 
in the field of naval gunfire support. Here advances 
were made not so much as a result of technological im- 
provements in naval guns or shells, but rather because 
of refinements of established techniques coupled with 
the assimilation of lessons learned through experience 
and a rigorous program of training. 


® Ar east by the close of the Saipan invasion where 
the fast battleships of Adm Raymond A. Spruance’s Fifth 
Fleet failed to make any serious dent in the island’s de- 
fenses, it was apparent that one of the prime requisites 
for naval bombardment was specialized training of ship- 
board personnel in the duties of spotting and delivering 
fire on shore targets. This had long been recognized by 
the Marine Corps as is attested to by the establishment 
of the first gunnery range at Bloodsworth Island, Mary- 
land, by the organization of a naval gunnery program 
under the V Amphibious Corps at Kahoolawe Island, 
Hawaii, and by a similar program set up by the III 
Amphibious Corps in the Solomons. Before June 1944, 
all the old battleships of the Pacific Fleet, many of them 
survivors of Pearl Harbor, as well as numerous cruisers 
and destroyers had gone through one or more of these 
courses and had gained valuable training in the peculiar 
problems of naval gunfire support ashore. This, together 
with experience gained in repeated performances in one 
island operation after another, brought into shape a 
powerful team of naval vessels whose primary function 
was recognized to be shore bombardment and whose 
skill in the performance of that function was, on the 
whole, magnificent. 

Two important lessons gradually emerged from this 
experience. The first was that area fire was useful for 
neutralization in the preassault phase on the morning of 
the landing, but ineffective in knocking out enemy gun 
installations and well-constructed defenses, and that for 
naval gunfire to perform its chief mission it was essen- 
tial that ships deliver prolonged deliberate destructive 
pinpoint fire against known or suspected difficult targets. 
This meant moving in close to the beaches even with 
vessels as heavy as battleships. RAdm Richard L. 
Conolly’s performance in the Marshalls which was later 
emulated by other fire support commanders firmly estab- 
lished this principle of close deliberate destructive fire. 
A second and corollary lesson was that a prolonged pe- 
riod of preliminary naval gunfire was essential if ex- 
orbitant casualties to landing troops were to be avoided. 
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Success in preparatory gunfire could not be measured in 
terms merely of the weight of ammunition expended. 
Careful deliberate pinpoint fire from short ranges was 
mandatory, and this took time. 

Advances made during the war, in short, were in 
amphibious techniques and in materiel. In the face of 
these advances, it is the more remarkable that the ideas 
and concepts upon which they rested remained basically 
unchanged. The amphibious doctrine developed in the 
1930’s and given material substance in the 1940’s was 
proved sound by the test of war. 

Since the close of the war much of the thinking on 
questions of amphibious doctrine and techniques has 
been retrospective in nature. After any successful war 
there is a tendency on the part of military minds on the 
winning side to learn the lessons of the past too well, to 
rely on former solutions to solve future problems and to 
relax into the comfortable illusion that past successes 
spell future victories. There is a danger that such will 
be the case with the American doctrine of amphibious 
warfare. The theories and techniques which worked so 
well by the close of the Second World War might easily 
become crystallized into dogma and from dogma into 
holy writ. 

There is another and perhaps more serious danger evi- 
dent in some military circles today. That is the belief 
that large scale amphibious operations are obsolete. This 
stems in part from a conviction that the atomic bomb has 
made it too hazardous to concentrate into small areas the 
massive naval task forces necessary for launching am- 
phibious operations comparable in size to those wit- 
nessed in World War II. It also arises from the theory 
that air borne operations offer a practical and eco- 
nomical substitute for landing troops on hostile shores. 


Through refinement of techniques, based on actual 
experience, progress in naval gunfire support field 
during World War II was especially rapid and decisive. 
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The belief that amphibious landings have been 
made obsolete by airborne landings, more practical 
and economical, is dangerous, say the authors. 


Both of these mind-sets are unfortunate and in about 
equal measure. Amphibious warfare did not reach ulti- 
mate perfection in 1945. Nor is it likely within the fore- 
seeable future that the United States and her friends can 
hope to avoid amphibious operations in the event of an- 
other major war. 

The Marine Corps, which both by tradition and law 
has a special interest in the evolution of the art of am- 
phibious warfare, is not bemused either by the theory 
that such operations are obsolete or that there is no room 
for improvement on established doctrine and techniques. 
After the end of World War II, the Corps began again to 
experiment with novel devices and ideas to improve old 
techniques. The most spectacular of these is the heli- 
copter designed to lift assault troops from shipboard to 
points beyond strong enemy beach installations. The 
helicopter, in short, may transplant the amphibian trac- 
tors. Another larger model of the helicopter has be 
tested for use in landing artillery, in gunfire spotting, in 
evacuation of casualties, and in ammunition resupply. 

Whatever the outcome of these and kindred experi- 
ments, the spirit in which they are being conducted is 
reassuring to those who concern themselves with the mili- 
tary security of the United States and the United Na- 
tions. If the world again erupts in total war, bases es- 
sential to the effective employment of air and sea power 
must be seized regardless of the opposition encountered 
and beach heads on large land masses will probably have 
to be wrested from a hostile power or powers. To ac- 
complish any or all of these ends the best possible am- 
phibious doctrine will be essential. If the past record 
of the Marine Corps is any indication of future perform- 
ance, the world can be reasonably assured that such a 
doctrine will be provided. US @ MC 
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ABOVE: Second Marine Air Wing Band at Main Gate to 
Marine Corps Air Station. FIRST BELOW: The Cherry 
Point School, located off station in the housing proj- 
ect, is open to all children in grammar grades. SEC- 
OND BELOW: The Station Post Exchange Building. 
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BrigGen William L. McKit- 
trick, Commanding General of 
Air Station at Cherry Point. 


BELOW: The Air Station as seen from the air. Han- 
cock Creek is in the foreground. BOTTOM: Flight 


strip and operational buildings. Four new R4Qs. 
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RIGHT: Commissioned Officers’ Club situated back from 
a circular drive. BELOW: The Slocum Creek Park, en- 
listed personnel’s recreation area, offers facilities for all 
types of boating, fishing, and also outdoor picnics, BOT- 


TOM RIGHT: It’s sailing time on the Neuse River. 
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LEFT: F4U instrument trainers fly in formation over the 
Air Station. These planes serve for instruction purposes 
for Marine fliers. The hangars, administration buildings, 
and strips can be seen stretched out beneath. BELOW: 
The Station’s Operations building at the Point is the 
central hub of the station’s activity. Here the outgoing 
and incoming planes get the word on when to make the 
next move. Note fire truck standing ready, to the left. 









MajGen William T. Clem- 
ent, Commanding General, 
Marine Corps Base and Re- 
cruit Depot, San Diego, Cal. 


ABOVE: Marine Corps Recruit Depot, looking up Henderson Avenue through Gate No. 2. There are six gates leading aN 
into the base. UPPER LEFT: The Station Administration Building as seen across the parade field. UPPER RIGHT: \ 
Another view of the administration building through the tr2es on Korea St. All streets in depot are named for famous a 
Marine battles or generals: BOTTOM LEFT: Old relics of past wars, such as the cannon shown, are sprinkled im 
about the base. BOTTOM RIGHT: Seen through the mile-long Spanish-style arcade, flag marks post center. 














ABOVE: Standing out in a 
stiff breeze, the flag forms 
a fitting background for 
blue-clad Marines as they 
pass on parade before the 
reviewing stand. San Diego 
has long been famous for its 
drill teams, its brilliant for- 
mal reviews. RIGHT: Aerial 
shot of the Recruit Depot. 
Spanish style stone buildings 
flank the mile-long station 
parade ground on_ three 
sides. To the left is the 
athletic area and the re- 
cruit obstacle course where 
“Diego Boots” get in shape. 
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ABOVE TOP: Weil kept lawns, trees, and shrub- 


bery lend a cool atmosphere to the 


Depot. ABOVE 


BOTTOM: Built in 1924 the mile-long arcade is 


seen from top of Building No. 


1 looking west. 








ABOVE: Sentry checks cars leaving the main gate of the 
largest Marine Corps base in the world. A double line is 
set up to facilitate traffic flowing in and out of the base. 
RIGHT: Headquarters, Marine Barracks, houses the ad- 
ministrative offices and MajGen Noble whose car can be 
seen at the side of the building. SECOND RIGHT: Palm 


trees and shrubbery circle the Santa Margarita Ranch 
House, one-time home of Pio Pico, Spanish Gover- 
nor of California. BELOW: This Spanish cannon is one 
of the old historical landmarks of the days before 
California became part of the United States. BOT- 
TOM RIGHT: Pendleton’s rugged terrain is in back- 
ground of this photograph of a typical camp area. 


MajGen Alfred H. Noble, 

Commanding General of 

Camp Joseph H. Pendleton, 
Oceanside, California. 
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RIGHT: Looking out on the Pendleton Memorial 
Golf Course, rated as one of the finest in Southern 
California, from the porch of the club house. The 
course is a new feature of Pendieton’s recreation 
program having been completed during the past 
year. The 18-hole course and its corresponding 
club house were constructed with the use of Camp 
recreation funds. Now it furnishes the Marines 
at Pendleton with an excellent place to spend 
their off-duty hours both for relaxation and also 
as a means of getting in some extra exercise time. 
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LEFT: The barracks shown 
is similar to the many that 
cluster Camp Pendleton, 
housing the men that are 
stationed there. This one in 
particular is the Guard and 
Security Barracks where the 
men who stand the many 
wide-spread posts through- 
out the camp, are located. 





LEFT: A Military Air Transport Service twin-en- 
gined plane is shown following its landing on an 
air strip at Camp Pendleton. The field, located in 
the heart of the sprawling base, is used for planes 
coming from all parts of the country. BELOW: 
The Chapel at Santa Margarita Ranch House is 
typical of the history and tradition that Marines 
inherited when they took over Camp Pendleton. The 
chapel was part of a chain of Spanish missions. 
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ABOVE: A car pauses for inspection by the guard at the 
main gate at the California air station. RIGHT: The sign 
of the Flying Bull is known to thousands of present and 
former Marines as the trade mark of El Toro and its 
flying Devil Dogs. Here we have the control tower 
through which all aerial traffic is handled. BELOW: 
Like other branches of the service, the Marines are using 
jet planes now. With the old Corsair hovering overhead, 
the jet squadron at El Toro lines up on the runway. 
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ABOVE: Aerial view of the Marine Corps Air Station 
at El Toro. UPPER RIGHT: Transport aircraft form a 
background for parading troops on review. MIDDLE 
RIGHT: El Toro’s swimming pool, scene of combat 
swimming training for many a wartime Leatherneck, 
is also one of the Air Station’s favorite recreation 
spots. THIRD RIGHT: Pictured here are the club house 
and golf course at El Toro. BELOW: With planes 
from the transport command as a frame, this picture 
gives some idea of the size of the West Coast base. 






Col Pierson E. Conradt, Com- 
manding Officer at El Toro. 
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Planetary Evolution And History . . . 


WORLDS IN COLLISION—Immanuel Velikovsky. 389 
pages, indexed. New York: The MacMillan Company. 
$4.50 
Foremost among the physical yardsticks we commonly 

consider constant, or nearly so, are the length of the day, 
the month, and the year, and the direction of the earth’s 
axis. Dr Immanuel Velikovsky, in Worlds in Collision 
advances the startling thesis that, not only have these 
reliable old constants changed within historical times, 
but they have been altered drastically and repeatedly. 

Dr Velikovsky presents a new theory of planetary evo- 
lution and a new interpretation of history based on this 
theory. He attempts to prove that two series of cosmic 
catastrophes occurred in historical times. The first, a 
series of near-collisions between the comet ancestor of 
the planet Venus and the earth, took place about 1500 
B.C. The author attributes to these meetings, the re- 
markable and (except upon a supernatural basis) wholly 
inexplicable events described in the biblical Books of 
Exodus and Joshua. As the comet’s body approached, 
with its enormous gravitational effect, the earth under- 
went a disturbance in rotation accompanied by vast 
hurricanes, tides, earthquakes, and darkness. 

An actual! collision of the comet’s body and the earth 
was narrowly avoided but the orbit of the earth, the 
length of the year, the positions of the poles, and the 
compass directions were changed, to the confusion of 
the surviving astronomers of all nations. 

Fifty-two years later the comet again approached the 
earth and again disrupted its rotational motion. On 
the great day of Joshua the sun appeared to remain still 
in the sky for a whole day. 

The second series of cosmic catastrophes occurred dur- 
ing the eighth and seventh centuries before Christ. The 
rotation of the earth, the direction of its poles, and its 
orbit again were changed by close approaches of the 
planet Mars which had replaced Venus as a celestial 
anarchist. Earthquakes, tremendous meteoric showers, 
and fire from the heavens accompanied the periodic visits. 
As predicted by the prophet Isaiah on one such occa- 
sion the day was shortened by several hours. Finally 
after the year -687, both Venus and Mars settled into 
their present orbits and ceased to be dangerous to the 


earth. 
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Passing in Review 


INTEREST TO MARINE READERS 








Dr Velikovsky draws extensively on the religion and 
mythology of many civilizations to support his revolu- 
tionary hypothesis. The histories or legends of the 
peoples of the old world and the new tell of ancient 
times when the sky fell; when great earthquakes, floods 
and hurricanes devastated the earth; when the day (or 
night in the western hemisphere) was as two days; when 
the polar star was in the Great Bear and there were only 
four (visible) planets in the sky. The author attempts to 
prove that these divers legends referred to epic events 
which were both real and contemporaneous. 

The author’s point of departure in developing his 
theory was a belief that the ancient writers of the Scrip- 
tures, the early Hindu, Egyptian, and Chinese manu- 
scripts, and the others, simply meant what they said. 
When they wrote or told of the sun rising in the west 
or standing still, or of the year being 360 days in length. 
they meant exactly that. When the Biblical writers tell 
of the Red Sea opening for the Jews, Velikovsky believes 
that this was neither a miracle nor a poetic allusion to 
some less improbable means of escape. Having accepted 
the essential accuracy of these amazingly identical legends 
of many peoples, he has attempted to discover causes of 
the phenomena described which will square with histori- 
cal evidence. 

Is this theory of “cosmic catastrophism” fact or fan- 
tasy? On the positive side, this reader finds it difficult 
to explain away the author’s evidence of changes in the 
length of the month and year and shifting of the positions 
of the poles and ecliptic at the assumed dates of these 
cataclysms. The ancient astronomers could not miscaleu- 
late these readily observable phenomena for hundreds of 
years. Apparently, the year was actually 360 days in 
length between the 15th and 8th centuries BC., and then 
after decades of frequent variations, it settled to its 
present length. The fact that astronomers of many 
civilizations had to make major, and apparently contem- 
poraneous, readjustments of their calendars is impressive 
evidence for Velikovsky’s case. 

On the negative side, the theory that both Mars and 
Venus had one or more collisions and each had a series 
of separate meetings with the earth is difficult to accept. 
The mathematical improbability of such occurrences is 
rather high. Admittedly an extra-terrestial agent is re- 
quired to account for the unusual phenomena recorded 
in the ancient epics—-but to find in our planetary neigh- 
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bors the desired deus ex-machina strains credulity. This 
reader also finds it hard to believe that the Assyrian 
horde encamped before Jerusalem should be destroyed by 
Martian gasses while the Jews in the city were spared. 
Such discrimination belongs to the realm of the super- 
natural, not the actual. 

The book is a monument of scholarly research. Whether 
or not his thesis is correct, Dr Velikovsky has presented 
a challenging solution to the apparent divergence between 
scientific law and historical record. In Velikovsky right? 
After two months of reading and pondering that question, 
this reviewer confesses that he is in doubt. 

But whether a revolutionary hypothesis of the de- 
velopment of our solar system and a plausible marriage 
of science, mythology and religion has been achieved in 
Worlds in Collision, or merely a delightful but fictional 
attempt to explain the paradoxes of history and religion, 
the reader will enjoy every page of this remarkable— 


and perhaps important—book. 
Reviewed by LtCol R. C. McGlashan 


Admiral Leahy Speaks . . . 


WAS THERE—Fleet Admiral William D. Leahy, USN. 
527 pages, photographs, 26 appendices, indexed. New 
York: Whittlesey House. $5.00 


In his own crabbed hand, Fleet Admiral William D. 
Leahy, presidential Chief of Staff to Roosevelt and Tru- 
man, has set down as much from his event-packed career 
as a living man of his temperament and position can 
properly make public. Quite aside from anything else 
which a reviewer may say about the book (which, frank- 
ly, was often slow going), it was downright relief to 
read something obviously written by the man _ himself 
from notes also obviously written by himself. 

The book begins with a 145-word foreword by Presi- 
dent Truman, and proceeds from that notable point of 
departure through 23 chapters that tell of Adm Leahy’s 
career from Puerto Rico (he was Governor General un- 
der President Roosevelt II) through Potsdam, where, 
as a participant, he outlasted Winston Churchill. 

All the material is authoritative; some of it is new— 
particularly the firsthand passages as to what was going 
on in the penumbra of Vichy between 1940 and 1942, 
while Leahy was U. S. Ambassador and sternly consoling 
friend to the pathetic Pétain. From Vichy on, the 
Admiral tells of the day-to-day business of being mili- 
tary chief of staff to two U. S. commanders-in-chief. 
Within the highly correct limits of his own monumental, 
sphinx-like discretion, and of his deficiencies as a human- 
interest writer, Adm Leahy says a good deal. 

For example, it is truly remarkable (and a gauge of 
the man’s quality) to see the sincere, hard-headed way 
in which this Fleet Admiral, this long-time Chief of 
Naval Operations, this lifelong career officer, bears testi- 
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About Marines 


A RIBBON AND A STAR Monks & Falter $2.75 
BATTLE FOR TARAWA = Monograph Hq USMC 1.50 
BETIO BEACHHEAD Marine Combat Corres. 2.50 


BOOT Cpl Gilbert Bailey 2.50 
BOUGAINVILLE AND THE NORTHERN 

SOLOMONS Monograph Hq USMC 2.00 
CORAL AND BRASS Gen H. M. Smith 3.00 


CORAL COMES HIGH Capt George P. Hunt 2.00 
DEFENSE OF WAKE Monograph Hq USMC 1.25 
DEVIL BIRDS Capt John A. DeChant 4.00 
FIX BAYONETS Col John W. Thomason, Jr 3.00 
FOLLOW ME—2d Marine Division Unit History 6.00 
GUADALCANAL: FIRST OFFENSIVE GPO 4.00 
THE FOURTH MARINE DIVISION = Unit History 5.00 
GUADALCANAL DIARY Richard Tregaskis 25 


HISTORY OF THE U. S. MARINE CORPS 
Col Clyde H. Metcalf 5.50 


HIT THE BEACH Maj William C. McCahill 4.95 


THE ISLAND (Guadalcanal) 
Capt Herbert Merillat 3.00 


THE ISLAND WAR Maj Frank O. Hough 5.00 


THE LONG, THE SHORT, AND THE TALL 
Sgt Alvin M. Josephy 3.00 


THE MARINE CORPS READER 
Col Clyde H. Metcalfe 3.00 


MARINES AT MIDWAY Monograph Hq USMC 50 


THE MARINES’ WAR Fletcher Pratt 5.00 
THE NINTH MARINES Unit History 5.00 
ON TO WESTWARD Robert Sherrod 3.00 


SEMPER FIDELIS, an Anthology 
Marine Combat Corres. 3.50 


SIXTH MARINE DIVISION Unit History 5.00 


THE STORY OF WAKE ISLAND 
Col James P. 5. Devereux 2.75 


THE THIRD MARINE DIVISION Unit History 5.00 
UNCOMMON VALOR Six Combat Corres. 3.00 


U. S. MARINES ON IWO JIMA 
Capt Raymond Henri, USMC 3.50 


YOUR MARINE CORPS IN WORLD WAR II 
( Pictorial} 3.00 


This list is revised monthly to include the 
latest in military and popular books. Are 
there some new titles that should be added 
to your library? Remember, there is a ten 
per cent discount for Association members. 
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World War Il 


AN ARMY IN EXILE 
Gen Wladyslaw Anders, CB.. 
BATAAN UNCENSORED Col E. B. Miller 
BATTLE REPORT Vol | (Pearl Harbor to Coral 
Sea) Karig and Kelly 
BATTLE REPORT Vol II (Atlantic War) 
BATTLE REPORT Vol Ill (Pacific War — Middle 
Phase) 
BATTLE REPORT Vol IV (The End of an Empire) 
BATTLE REPORT (Vol. V) (Victory in the Pacific) 
THE BISMARK EPISODE Capt Russell Grenfell, RN 
THE CAMPAIGNS OF THE PACIFIC WAR 
U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey 
COMPANY COMMANDER 
CRUSADE IN EUROPE 
Gen Dwight D. Eisenhower 
THE EAGLE IN THE EGG Oliver LaFarge 
THE EFFECTS OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 
McGraw-Hill Co. 
THE GERMAN GENERALS TALK 
B. H. Liddell Hart 
HISTORY OF U. S. NAVAL OPERATIONS IN 
WORLD WAR II: BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC 
1939-1943 Samuel Eliot Morison 
HISTORY OF U.S. NAVAL OPERATIONS IN 
WORLD WAR II: Operations in North African 
Waters 
HISTORY OF U. S. NAVAL OPERATIONS IN 
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mony to an old-fashioned American idea that civilians 
ought to run the general government, and that military 
people—even at the height of war—ought to be closely 
circumscribed in what they are allowed to do. This, 
thinks the Admiral, not at the cost of much-vaunted 
general staff “efficiency,” but because the civilians can 
generally do it better. 

To prove that he means what he says, Admiral Leahy 
tells at one point of his unrelenting crackdown on a 
wartime general staff intelligence chief who attempted 
to undercut the Office of Censorship, together with news- 
men who refused to inform on confidential sources. In 
a subsequent generalization on the question, Leahy says 
some words which ought to be required reading for all 
future national mobilizers: 

“It has always been my conviction that in our de- 
mocracy the ultimate control of all the armed services 
should be subordinated to civilian authority. ... . 

“Army and Navy ‘brass’ frequently are accused, par- 
ticularly in times of war, of seeking to override the 
civilian restraints imposed by our laws and our Consti- 
tution. As this is written, I have been a part of that 
brass for many years and have found by experience that 
at times this accusation is justified.” 

Adm Leahy is equally forthright as to his own failings 
or errors of judgment. He confesses that he thought the 
atom bomb was just a kind of Rube Goldberg thing that 
really would never replace the cutlass. Such candor only 
lends conviction, though, when he points out other peo- 
ple’s second-guesses or misjudgments. A fine example of 
this is the way in which he brings out the certitude, many 
months in advance of Hiroshima, that Japan had been 
beaten by the relentless embrace of U. S. seapower, from 
Marines to submarines; and of the War Department 
General Staff's unending contrary insistence that the only 
way we could end the war was by a head-on general in- 
vasion and slugfest with Japan’s ground armies. 

On unification, he swallows hard, and tries to keep 
clear, but you can guess where his feelings lead him. 
I'd like to hear his views on Korea. 

Of course, the book has defects, some of which I have 
tried to suggest. It is often dry, and its discontinuous, 
jerky style suggests only too well that it has been lifted 
from the day-to-day working journal which the methodi- 
cal Admiral kept so faithfully. Moreover, for discre- 
tion’s sake, Adm Leahy often has to stop just when the 
going gets good. 

Concede all that, and you still have an important book. 
Obviously it will receive fine-tooth treatment from his- 
torians and professional students. But Admiral Leahy 
deserves wider readership, not only for what he partici- 
pated in, but for what he himself was. Any Marine 
oficer can improve himself by an evening with the 


Admiral. 
Reviewed by LtCol R. D. Heinl, Jr. 
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